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NEWS OF 


HE impression the advent of the hydrogen bomb has made 

grows deeper daily, both in the United States and here. The 

uneasiness is primarily moral, revolt against the iniquity of 
invoking such a weapon, not fear for the particular individual life 
it may threaten. The public mind remains hesitant and confused. 
There is hardly a voice raised in America, and very few here, against 
President Truman’s decision that the manufacture of the bomb must 
go forward ; the prospect of Russia alone being in possession of 
the new devilry could not be contemplated. But the President has 
made it abundantly clear (as an important article by our Washington 
correspondent on a later page indicates) that the decision holds 
good only till a satisfactory plan for the control of atomic energy 
is achieved. The crux here, of course, is “ satisfactory.” Unsatis- 
factory plans could be manufactured as easily as pancakes ; the task 
is to persuade a country that lives behind hermetically sealed 
frontiers to accept the searching and perpetual inspection without 
which no plan for the control of atomic energy could be even 
remotely satisfactory. Mr. Dean Acheson on Wednesday showed 
himself to be under no illusions about that. 

So grave is the situation that it seems, paradoxically, to have 
actually given a stimulus to human optimism. According to our 
Washington correspondent, Mr. David Lilienthal, than whom no 
man living speaks with greater authority on this subject, believes, 
for reasons he has not yet explained, that we are living, “not 
in a twilight, but on the edge of a dawn.” Senator McMahon, 
chairman of the Joint Congressional Atomic Energy Committee, 
has gone far to capture the imagination of America by his 
proposal to cut American armaments expenditure by two-thirds 
ind devote the 50 milliard dollars thus made available in five years to 
1 super-Marshall Aid scheme by which all countries, Russia included, 
would benefit, conditionally on an effective plan for the control of 
atomic energy being generally accepted and on every country agree- 


ing to devote two-thirds of its own armament expenditure to con- 
structive ends. Far more vague, but not wholly negligible, is a 


report from Moscow that Russia is willing to meet United States 
representatives on common problems at any time. Never have the 
rulers of the nations been faced with graver decisions. Never have 
they needed the prayers of men of goodwill in every country more. 


M. Bidault’s Troubles 

in France produces rather a travesty of 
government than government. There is never a moment (in spite 
of the unique but uneasy twelve-months’ administration of M. 
Queuille) when the Prime Minister is not confronted with the revolt 
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and threatened resignation of some section of his Cabinet. Usually, 
as this time, it is the Socialists, and the resignation has not been 
merely threatened but actual. By superhuman efforts M. Bidault has 
managed to find five new Ministers (including the public-spirited 
M. Queuille) to replace the five Socialists who have downed their 
tools—not because they wanted to but because their party organisa- 
tion demanded that they should. This control of Ministers by an 
extra-Parliamentary body is another grave defect. The Socialists 
have in recent years proved themselves completely undependable 
politically, largely because of their constant fear of being outbidden 
by the Communists for the support of the workers. The actual 
difference between M. Bidault and the Socialists arose from the 
demand of the latter for the payment of a retrospective bonus of 
3,000 francs a month, from last December onwards, to workers 
earning up to 20,000 francs a month. That figure was reduced in 
the course of negotiations within the Cabinet, but no settlement 
agreeable to the executive committee of the Socialist Party was 
reached and the Ministers were accordingly called out. The courage 
with which M. Bidault has faced the situation has secured him a 
favourable vote in the Assembly by 225 votes to 185 (all Com- 
munist) but it is ominous that abstentions numbered 200. He has 
made it clear that he will not resign unless defeated in the Chamber, 
an event which brings the likelihood of a dissolution too near for the 
liking of most members. But sign of real stability in government 
there is none. It will, however, be some relief to Ministers that 
official control of wages now ends, the normal processes of collective 
bargaining being at last resumed. 


Reminders to the Germans 

The fact that the firm speech delivered at Stuttgart on Monday 
by Mr. McCloy, the American High Commissioner in Germany, 
came immediately after his return from consultations in Washing- 
ton adds materially to its weight. Difficulties in Germany do 
not diminish. Russian irritations and obstructions, such as the semi- 
blockade on the road from the West to Berlin, are obviously 
deliberate. The fact that Western Germany, with the approval of the 
Allies, is cutting off iron and steel supplies to the Eastern Zone on 
the ground that the East is not fulfilling its part of the inter-zonal 
contracts may or may not improve the situation ; decisive action 
But Western Germany needs to mend her ways in 
various respects. Nazi manifestations such as they are must be 
dealt with not by the Allies but by Germans themselves, and it is 
well that Germans should be reminded of their duty. Talk like Dr. 
Dehler’s at Hamburg, of the iniquities of the Treaty of Versailles 


sometimes does 
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does nothing but harm, and needs to be vigorously repressed. The 
High Commissioners are in no easy position. Dr. Adenauer’s 
government deserves support. It was fairly and democratically 
elected and has made a good Parliamentary beginning. Admonitions 
calculated to diminish the Chancellor's prestige must be avoided as 
far as possible, but America is compelled to emphasise her un- 
willingness to inject money into Germany through Marshall Aid 
or any other channel while Germany is failing to use her exports as 
she should for the purchase of food and other necessities. All this 
Mr. McCloy has no doubt impressed on Dr. Adenauer in private 
conversation, and as a result Dr. Bliicher, the Vice-Chancellor, is 
now in Washington to discuss trade and financial possibilities ; the 
need for Germany to help herself will no doubt be emphasised by 
the Americans. Meanwhile her early admission to the Council of 
Europe, already agreed in principle, is very much to be desired. 


Recovery in Europe 

The second interim report of the Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation falls into two sections, and it is to be hoped 
that the two chief political parties in this country will resist the 
temptation of quoting one or other of them for their own ends. 
On the one hand European recovery generally has far exceeded 
the original estimates ; on the other no return to normal—i.e., to 
conditions can be expected till several years after the 
After 1952 restrictions on 


pre-war 
Marshall Aid programme has expired 
exchange and trade will still be necessary. Marshall Aid, moreover, 
from now on diminishes in value annually. That was always 
intended, and so far as intra-European trade is concerned the help 
available will satisfy the need. Industrial and agricultural develop- 
ment may have to proceed more slowly, but, as stated, it has already 
proceeded beyond expectation. But the problem of the dollar-gap 
remains, a fact that should be impressed on those speakers in this 
country who talk blithely as though an “ over-all” trade balance 
were sufficient. Nothing except a dollar-balance will in fact suffice, 
and that, so far, is not in sight. Two years of Marshall Aid are left, 
and during them dollars must be a prime consideration. As the 
report most rightly insists, to save dollars by cutting imports ruth- 
lessly would be disastrous. What is needed is to expand trade by 
increasing exports. Yet that can only be done if the United States 
will let exports in, and her tariff barriers, though lower than they 
were, are in some cases still prohibitive. And apart from that, as 
the report observes, such obstacles as the Quarantine Act and the 
“Buy American” movement have also to be surmounted. The 
O.E.E.C., it must be remembered, is a European organisation, and 
its report will have to be considered at the American end by the 
Economic Co-operation Administration. That body's administrator, 
Mr. Hoffman, has very rightly emphasised, among other necessities, 
the importance of the closer integration of a Western Europe in 
which the inclusion of Western Germany is indispensable. 


The Indo-China Contest 

The decision of Britain and the United States to recognise the 
governments of the three Indo-Chinese States now incorporated in 
the French Union need not be regarded merely as an answer to last 
week’s recognition by Moscow of Ho Chi-minh as head of the 
Viet-Nam Government. British and American recognition would 
have been forthcoming in any case, since both countries have 
since the end of the war made known their sympathy for the 
extensive form of self-government which France has finally con- 
ceded to her former colony. The effect, however, of this double 
recognition is to convert the civil war in Indo-China into an 
international conflict, in which the rival forces may reasonably 
expect that diplomatic recognition is only the prelude to more 
tangible forms of assistance. For Russia—and still more for China, 
which shares a frontier with Indo-China—the supply of arms to 
Ho Chi-minh is a comparatively simple process ; for France, which 
has hitherto been conducting the actual fighting against the 
Communist guerrillas, the war is remote, costly and unpopular. 
Britain and America can help economically, but their plans for the 
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rehabilitation of South-East Asia are still embryonic, and it would 
be a mistake to suppose that the main burden of defending Indo- 
China against Communism will not for some time remain the 
responsibility of France and the Emperor Bao Dai. Moreover 
Commonwealth plans are to a certain extent hamstrung by the 
suspicion with which the Emperor's government is regarded in 
India—on the not very accurate grounds that it still retains traces 
of “imperialism.” The conflict, then, will for the present remain 
primarily a military one, and there is no need to stress the dangers 
of a civil war in which either side has powerful outside backers, 


The Church and the Schools 


The statement issued by the National Society, the body in the 
Church of England concerned with educational matters, is wise, 
moderate and timely. Voluntary schools, of whatever denomina- 
tion, have considerable financial difficulties to face under the Act 
of 1944, for if they desire to maintain their control over the direction 
of the school and the appointment of teachers they must pay half 
the cost of bringing the school buildings up to required standards, 
(All other expenses are borne by the loeal authorities.) In spite of 
such difficulties, which are accentuated by the rising cost of building, 
the National Society, which welcomed the Act of 1944, particularly 
those sections of it dealing with religious teaching and a daily act 
of worship, stands firmly by the Act still, holding that there should 
be no re-opening of the general religious settlements of 1944. but 
asks for some consideration of the special problems of the voluntary 
schools. This is reasonable, but problems need not be solved before 
they arise. Immediate financial commitments are limited by the 
rate at which building-licences for schools can be obtained, and 
there is always a possibility that building-costs may in due time 
come down. It may be possible also to adopt simpler standards for 
school buildings without loss to educational efficiency. The Con- 
servatives in their election manifesto draw special attention to this. 
But the essential, as the National Society sees, is to hold firmly 
by the very fair terms of settlement which all the religious bodies, 
as well as all political parties, accepted with their eyes open in 1943 
and which were embodied in the 1944 Act. 


A New Look for the Army 


On Monday all units of the Territorial Army received an Army 
Council Instruction dealing with arrangements for their intake of 
National Servicemen, which is due to begin in July. The General 
Staff's approach to this problem is reasonably practical and imagina- 
tive, but the problem itself—on whose solution depends both the 
future of our land forces and our ability to appear capable of ful- 
filling our commitments to our Allies—looks no less awkward than 
had been expected. After 18 months regular service the National 
Serviceman will, in effect, become a civilian who must carry out 
a further 60 days’ training, spread over four years, as a conscript 
in a Territorial unit, but who may opt to do this tour of duty— 
and perhaps prolong it—as a volunteer. As such he is eligible for 
certain bounties. The atmosphere of the Welfare State in its present 
stage of development has not proved favourable (except in the field 
of emigration) to the volunteer spirit, and the existing Territorial 
Army, on whom this heavy additional responsibility is to be thrown, 
is hopelessly under strength, though it contains a very high pro- 
portion of officers and N.C.O.s. Theoretically, the influx of large 
numbers of young men (most Territorials are getting on in life) 
should be just what it needs; but the human problem of fusing 
the voluntary spirit, strengthened in most cases by memories of 
comradeship in war, with the outlook of youthful ex-conscripts, 
whose main concern will naturally be to make up at the outset 
of their civilian careers for what they regard as time lost in the 
Regular service, will not be an easy one to solve, especially for 
officers who only see their men at irregular intervals. It is, more- 
over, a disturbing fact that no Territorial unit has yet been given 
the vaguest idea of the numbers or timing of its intake. There is 
a general impression that fighting units, infantry battalions in 
particular, will find that the expected flood is only a trickle 
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ELECTION NOTES 


EACHERS and others concerned with education would do 

well to study the references to education in the three party 

manifestos. The Labour document devotes five lines to 
the subject, and in stating “ Labour has raised the school leaving 
age" omits to add that that was laid down in the 1944 Education 
Act introduced by Mr. R. A. Butler and passed by the National 
Government. The same is true of the abolition of fees in 
secondary schools, for which Labour apears to desire to claim 
credit. Nothing is said about the crying need for an increase 
in teachers’ salaries, on which the Liberals and Conservatives 
lay marked emphasis. The Liberals very rightly describe the 
decision that no child should take the General Certificate 
of Education before the age of 16 as “a further restriction on 
personal liberty.” The Conservatives, who devote to education 
more than twice as much space as the Liberals, and about five times 
as much as Labour, speak of carrying out to the full the reforms 
set out in the 1944 Act, of discussing with all the authorities con- 
cerned, notably the religious denominations, the application of 
development plans, including the adoption, where necessary, of 
simpler standards for school buildings—a step which would help the 
voluntary schools, whose managers have to find half the cost of 
reconstruction. Particular emphasis is laid on the reduction of the 
size of classes, and one specially welcome declaration is that “ we 
attach special importance to retaining the traditions and wherever 
possible the corporate life of the gramniar schools.” In another field 
the Conservatives pledge themselves, if elected, to restore University 
representation forthwith. 

* * * * 

“Sir Stafford Cripps has a habit of ending his speech with an 
appeal to spiritual values; has candour no place among these 
spiritual values ? "Lady Violet Bonham-Carter at Rochdale. 

The stricture is abundantly justified. The Chancellor’s broadcast 
on devaluation is not yet forgotten. But it fades into insignificance 
beside his declaration in his election broadcast last Friday that the 
Tories “are going, they say, to abolish food subsidies.” There 
can be only two explanations of that flagrant mis-statement. Either 
Sir Stafford was recklessly attacking his opponents without troubling 
to find out what their policy was; or he was deliberately stating 
what he knew to be false. The statement having been stigmatised 
as a falsehood, by Mr. R. A. Butler and others, Sir Stafford has 
neither explained nor withdrawn. The answer to Lady Violet's 
question is clearly in the negative. 

* + 7 * . 

“Labour hopes that the presence here (Sunderland) of Mr. C. J. 
Kitchell, a Liberal, will ensure their winning both seats.” 

“ Although he (Mr. Chuter Ede) has the irritation of a Communist 
opponent, this is more than compensated for by having both a 
Liberal and a Conservative against him.” 

“In North Newcastle . . . Labour hopes to slip in on a Liberal 
vote increased at the Conservative expense.” 

In East Newcastle they (Labour) “ feel that the Liberal interven- 
tion of Alderman W. McKeag will ensure the re-election of Mr. 
A. Blenkinsop.”"—The Manchester Guardian, February 7th. 

* - * . 

“It is clear that this General Election is heavy with doom. As 
a Liberal I naturally feel a strong tie of loyalty to the official 
organisation, but in this moment of crisis sectional loyalties must 
give way. Having a tremendous sense of the importance of the 
overthrow of the present Government for the whole future prospects 
of Britain, I feet impelled to come forward and call on Liberals to 
cast their votes for the candidate most likely to defeat the Socialists.” 
—Mr. Roy Harrod at Oxford. 

* * 7 * 

The tendency to depict Mr. Churchill as a great war-leader but 
not the man for peace-leadership continues. What constitutes 
qualification for peace-leadership ? Intellectual capacity? Has 
Mr. Churchill shown himself deficient in that? The power to 
inspire? Practical experience in administration? Here, indeed, 
is where he does, perhaps, fall short. He has only been President 


of the Board of Trade, Home Secretary, First Lord of the Admiraity, 
Minister of Munitions, Secretary for War, Air Minister, Colonial 
Secretary, Chancellor of the Exchequer and Prime Minister. 
Whereas Mr. Morrison (who observes of the Conservative leader, 
“between you and me, economics isn’t up his street "’) has held the 
administrative offices of Minister of Transport, Minister of Supply 
and Home Secretary, and the non-administrative office of Lord 
President of the Council. 

Look here upon this picture, and on this— 

The counterfeit presentment of two statesmen. 

* * * * ° 

“Suppose he is run over by a bus—even Mr. Churchill is not 
immortal ’—Mr. Aneurin Bevan at Liverpool. 

Well, there’s always hope. He was knocked down by a taxi-cab 
in New York. It might develop into a habit. 

* * . * 

It is a pity the Conservatives are not a little more explicit about 
the reduction of food subsidies. No one expects them to produce 
a cut-and-dried plan at this stage. But at least it would be well 
to show by one or two examples what the possibilities are, if 
only to counter the Labour demonstrations of what would happen 
if subsidies were abolished—which no sane or responsible person 
has ever suggested. It should be perfectly easy. Take butter, 
which is now Is. 6d. a lb., and would, according to Mr. Strachey, 
go up to 3s. if the whole subsidy were withdrawn. It might or 
might not; that would depend on the supply and on the demand 
at the higher price. But suppose it were allowed to go to 2s. That 
would mean that every person would pay 14d. a week more. Would 
that hurt anyone? The Government after all has raised the cost 
of school meals by a penny a day. But look at it as a whole. The 
subsidies are worth, according to Labour Ministers, 14s. a week 
for a family of four. Suppose they were cut to 13s. That would 
mean Is. a week extra for a family of four, or 3d. per head. How 
many families are there who could not save that a dozen times over 
on beer and tobacco? The saving would be something over 
£30,000,000—worth having, even if something extra were given in 
pensions or family allowances in compensation. 

* * + * 

“When Labour took office the food subsidies amounted to 
£265,000,000, but by April, 1949, they had risen to £485,000,000."— 
Labour Party Speakers’ Handbook. 

* * * * 

Persons addicted to prophesying the result of the General Election 
would do well to consider what the actual Conservative task is. 
At the Dissolution Labour held 391 seats, Conservatives and 
National Liberals 226, but of these half a dozen were University 
seats, which now disappear. Probably about 220 is the right 
Opposition figure. In the new House of 625 members a clear 
majority will be 313, but nothing under fifty would give a Govern- 
ment real stability. But with something lower than that a Cabinet 
could carry on. If the Conservatives could secure 330 seats, that 
would give them the not impossible majority of 35 (leaving out of 
account the Speaker's seat, and the unknown effect which the votes 
of a certain number of Liberals and Independents might be). What 
is the prospect of the Tories securing 110 seats at present held by 
other parties ? It is of course perfectly practicable, but the prospect 
of Conservative gains of any consequence in Scotland and Wales 
is generally held to be small. If the party is to win it must win in 
England. Can it in England alone hold all its existing seats and 
gain 110 more ? That is the vital question. General Elections have, 
of course, often shown much greater turnovers than this. It is a 
formidable task, all the same. 

* * 7 * 

“If other Ministers had followed Mr. Attlee’s example in good 
manners there would be much less class warfare in this country. He 
has shown dignity and restraint."—Mr. Brendan Bracken at West 
Ham. 

Mr. Bracken is quite right. 
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FTER the Labour and Conservative manifestos—rather 
long after, as things go—comes the Liberal. It is an 


undeniably interesting document, which raises some far- 
reaching questions. Comparison with the programmes of the 
two other parties is inevitable, and the Liberals may perhaps be 
thought a little unwise in not producing theirs earlier. What 
they have to show is why votes should be given to them rather 
than to Labour or Conservative candidates, and the resemblance 
of their main proposals to those already made familiar by 
the Conservatives is so close that the Tory programme may seem 
to be endorsed rather than challenged. Both Tories-and Liberals 
insist that nationalisation shall stop (though Liberals accept it 
jn the case of water) and both would repeal the Iron and Steel 
Act. Both would free road transport. Both denounce Govern- 
ment extravagance and both aim at reducing taxation—the 
Liberals “ drastically,” which may or may not be practical. Both 
would reduce—not abolish—food subsidies, giving compensation 
where necessary in the form of increased pensions or family 
allowances ; a question that will have to be considered here is 
the wisdom of replacing subsidies, which are avowedly tem- 
porary, by pensions and allowances, which it will be difficult not 
to make permanent. Both would reduce controls, both showing 
themselves a little cautious as to pace and degree. Both stand 
for the maintenance of full employment and the existing social 
security system. Both would, where necessary, curb monopolies. 
Both would end bulk-purchase by the State. Both would in 
different ways change the situation created by the repeal of the 
Trades Disputes Act. Both would establish equal pay for men 
and women in Government service. Both (like Labour) stand 
for guaranteed prices and assured markets for farmers, the 
Liberals adding the creation of a Land Bank. On housing and 
education their proposals are broadly similar. And this does 
not exhaust the list of identities. 

Some of these items are, of course, like the maintenance of 
full employment, common to all three parties, but the broad 
divergence between Conservatives and Liberals on the one hand 
and Labour on the other is plain. Indeed, the published docu- 
ments suggest that in all essentials the Conservative and Liberal 
parties are at one, and will be competing with one another, to 
the obvious advantage of Labour, for the votes of those who 
believe in these essentials. But as to what actually is essential 
there is room for difference of opinion, and Liberals would no 
doubt place in that category various questions on which they 
hold other views than the Tories. These divergences clearly 
affect the comparison between the two programmes considerably. 
The first is Proportional Representation, for which the Liberals 
stand as they have always stcod, and for obvious reasons. But 
if Proportional Representation is necessary for the survival of the 
Liberal Party, it might well be fatal to the survival of Parliament 
as an effective political instrument. With all its defects, the 
two-party system is the only one that can create confidence, in 
this country at any rate. If anything were needed to emphasise 
that conviction the spectacle of group-government in operation 
on the other side of the Channel would supply it. The prospect 
of the election of a House of Commons in which no party held 
a clear majority is, in a situation like the present, alarming to 
the last degree. If a vote for a Liberal means a vote for Pro- 
portional Representation Liberals are asking the electors to take 
a grave decision. 

Both Conservatives and Liberals, as has been said, stand for 
a reduction in Government expenditure and some relief of taxa- 


tion, but here the Liberal document is the more business-like and 
emphatic. At points, no doubt, it becomes a little visionary ; jt js 
questionable whether any party in present conditions can make 
“enormous ” savings in Government expenditure ; but in face of 
the Labour conviction—as evidenced by significant silences as 
much as by significant admissions—that taxation, raised to the 
highest level in national history, cannot be reduced by a penny, 
the vigorous language of the Liberal manifesto is justified and 
welcome. Both the Conservatives and the Liberals put this 
clamant need for public economy in the forefront ; the Labour 
manifesto does not so much as mention it. The whole Labour 
policy of “ redistribution of wealth ” has the effect of penalising, 
and thus discouraging, saving. Both Tories and Liberals realise 
that, and the Tories would do well to insist on it as unmistakably 
as the Liberals ; the former would reduce the purchase-tax on 
necessities and semi-necessities; the latter would remove the 
profits-tax on undistributed profits used to replace capital equip- 
ment; both are necessary, and each party would be wise to 
father both. These in a sense are details, but they serve to 
demonstrate the gulf which in this matter separates Conserva- 
tives and Liberals, both deeply concerned for economy, from 
Labour, which has no word of apology for extravagance and 
waste, over groundnuts or anything else. 

Other specifically Liberal proposals are the imposition of 
co-partnership and profit-sharing, apparently by law ; the aboli- 
tion of conscription ; the amalgamation of various Ministries ; 
the reduction of tariffs by stages till all are abolished ; the 
creation of separate Parliaments for Scotland and Wales ; and a 
rather more specific support of the United Nations than the 
Conservative manifesto contains—though such a phrase as “ we 
must hold on to the Security Council at all costs ” seems a little 
ironical at a moment when Russia has so decisively demon- 
strated her capacity to stultify the Security Council at will. Of 
these proposals at least three raise some doubts. It may or may 
not be true that a small professional army would be cheaper 
and more efficient than the present conscript system, but that 
remains to be demonstrated, and to reduce the size of our 
present far from considerable national forces would be to make 
international dangers even more acute; it is very doubtful 
whether with smaller numbers we could fulfil the international 
obligations which we have undertaken, and which the Liberals 
do not propose to abrogate. To make profit-sharing compulsory 
is to stir up trade union opposition gratuitously and to run 
counter to the convictions of men like Mr. Theodore Taylor (a 
former Liberal M.P.) who has probably longer experience of 
voluntary profit-sharing, and a firmer belief in it, than any em- 
ployer living. As to separate Parliaments for Scotland and 
Wales, that represents a concession to national feelings based 
more on sentiment and emotions than on realities (though the 
excessive centralisation of the nationalised industries is among 
the realities). This island is too small for three Parliaments ; 
while concentration is being urged on the continent of Europe 
disintegration is not to be recommended with advantage here. 
The less ambitious Conservative proposals are preferable. 

Thus then the matter stands. Any elector who shares the 
views of the Conservative and Liberal parties over the large field 
of immediate issues on which they hold common views has only 
to ask himself which party has the better prospect of securing 
the power to put the common policy into effect. Only that—but 
it is a question of vital moment. The differences between the 
two parties raise other questions. Electors who believe in a 
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three-party system, which may mean a House of Commons in 
which no party has a majority, may reasonably vote Liberal ; 
those who believe in a two-party system could not. That is a 
primary issue ; profit-sharing and Scottish and Welsh Parlia- 
ments are not, and on defence there is, in reality, probably less 
difference than appears between the three parties. None of 
them desires conscription for its own sake; there are many 
arguments against it; but the Liberals are in a minority in 
thinking it can be dispensed with here and now. Altogether the 
Liberal manifesto presents a challenge which cannot be evaded. 
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There is a vast body of voters, probably a substantial majority, 
convinced that further adventures in nationalisation would be 
disastrous, and that public economies, which the Labour Party 
shows no sign of adopting, are imperative. That conviction can 
only be given effect by the defeat of Labour—in an election 
which three parties are contesting. Every elector must decide for 
himself how his vote can best be used to secure that. Labour 
and Tories and Liberals all insist, most rightly, that nation must 
be put before party. That means, and can only mean, that 
national welfare may have to be achieved at some party sacrifice, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


RS. HELENA NORMANTON, who is a K.C., is scathing 
about the shortcomings of the women M.P.s. “A great 
disappointment. They come and they go, but what do 
thy do?” and so on; Lady Astor deeply impressed (and 
depressed) by the degeneration since her day, corroborates. There 
is something in it, no doubt; the women Members as a whole 
are not a particularly distinguished lot. But neither is an equal 


number of male M.P.s, taken at random, likely to be. And 
several women are well above the average. No one, for example, 
has ever doubted Dr. Edith Summerskill’s ability; she has 


demonstrated it too decisively as Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Food. Lady Megan Lloyd George never fails to 
secure the attention of the House and hold it to the end, partly 
because she is an extremely good speaker, and partly because she 
sticks to subjects on which she speaks with authority, like housing 
and Welsh affairs. Mrs. Castle is a little limited in freedom by being 
Parliamentary Private Secretary to the President of the Board of 
Trade, but the fact that she held that post throughout the last 
Parliament, and still more the fact that she was sent as Deputy- 
Delegate to the United Nations Assembly, is sufficient testimony 
to her ability. The names of Miss Herbison, Lady Tweedsmuir and 
Mrs. Manning all suggest themselves. No doubt Mrs. Normanton 
is badly needed in the House, but she would not find all her women 
colleagues contemptibly inferior if she got there. 
* * * . 

I showed a_ well-known advertisement-manager a_ full-page 
advertisement from a current periodical and asked him if he would 
have accepted it. I was glad to find he said No. The announcement 
runs in part: 

THE BOOK THEY TRIED TO STOP! 
Although efforts were made to stop the sale of 
GERALD BYRNE'S 
biography of the fantastic 
John George 
HAIGH 
THE ACID BATH KILLER... 
That is one book. Here is another: 
THIS 
book by Haigh’s last visitor 
in the condemned cell 
REVEALS ALL 
Both advertisements are from The Bookseller—of all papers 
7 * * * 

The best comment on the final failure of Miss Arnot Robertson's 
appeal in her libel action against Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer is the 
Attorney-General’s sound advice to resolve practically never to 
bring libel actions at all. The action of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer in 
refusing Miss Robertson invitation to their films because they 
disliked her criticisms of them, and writing to the B.B.C. (whom 
She was then representing) to that effect, is to be condemned 
unreservedly. It is obviously an attempt to restrict freedom of 
criticism, such as theatres have sometimes attempted and usually 
repented of. But public opinion in such cases is always on the 
Side of the critic, who will not secure more sympathy through 
bringing an action. The legal position, after the confirmation by 
the highest court in the land of the action of the Court of Appeal 


in reversing the decision of the court of first instance, cannot bs 
questioned. Miss Robertson has unfortunately suffered heavy 
financial loss through her determination to carry through to the end 
an action which she conceived to be in the public interest, and 
there will be much sympathy with her on that ground. Her reputa- 
tion as a critic is, of course, in no way prejudiced. Neither was it in 
the first instance by the M.G.M. letter. The public is quite capable 
of forming its own judgement in such a case. 
* * + 7 

Happening to be in Hove last week, I intended (but forgot) to 
ask my host whether he knew George Sampson, who lived there, 
The next day I saw in The Times that George Sampson had died. 
Probably not many readers of this column knew him personally. 
His health in recent years had been bad; he had !ong periods of 
agonising sleeplessness ; and the Reform Club, which he used to 
frequent so regularly, saw little of him. He was a remarkable man, 
much more remarkable than was generally recognised, though any- 
one familiar with his almost indispensable Concise History of 
English Literature, will realise that no ordinary man could have 
produced that. Sampson spent his life, so far as formal occupation 
was concerned, as an elementary schoolmaster and then school 
inspector, but it is by his unofficial literary activities that he will be 
remembered. His English for the English, a plea for rational and 
humane teaching, particularly of the English language, is packed 
with sound sense and sardonic epigram ; but in my own view the 
best thing he ever produced was a lecture (to the British Academy) 
on the hymns of the eighteenth century, under the title The Century 
of Divine Songs. It is reprinted in his volume, Seven Essays. 

* * * * 

Why the British Peace Committee should call itself British I don’t 
know. No doubt such bodies can choose what names they will, 
but I wonder whether British interests are the first interests con- 
sidered by such members of its committee as Mr. Leslie Solley and 
Mr. Lester Hutchinson and Mr. Platts-Mills (all expelled from the 
Labour Party), Professor Bernal, Professor J. B. S. Haldane, the 
Dean of Canterbury and others. However that may be—and it 
may in fact be “ Britain First ” for all these gentlemen (and for the 
Treasurer, Mr. D. N. Pritt, expelled from the Labour Party)—what 
interests me is the announcement that the World Peace Committes 
has instituted three prizes of £5,000 each for “the best published 
works (books, films, &c.) which most effectively forward the cause 
of peace among the people of the world.” Money clearly is not 
tight in these circles, whatever it may be elsewhere. But it would 
be interesting to know what the Dean of Canterbury’s criteria in this 
field are as compared with, for example, the Archbishop's. 

+ 7 a. * 

A Cabinet Minister—I leave his identity to be divined—has a 
story which he has told repeatedly with great success in Lancashire. 
When he tried it on an audience of five hundred women in London 
precisely two of them laughed. The Minister was visiting a Lan- 
cashire textile factory and discussing with a tattler (who, I gather, 
is a species of foreman) the workers and their output. “ Which are 
the better,” he asked, “ the men or the women?” “ The women,” 
“And among the women which—the 
“The b'iling pieces every 
JANUS. 


he was told with decision. 
young, lively ones or the old hands ? ” 


time,” came the completely serious answer. 
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«“ Mutualisation ” 


By SIR JAMES GRIGG 
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HE Labour Party’s pamphlet on The Future of Industrial 

Assurance contains thirteen pages. Ten and a half of them 

are occupied in abusing, after the best manner of the late 
Dr. Goebbels or the Moscow Radio, the existing organisations 
engaged in the business. Of the remaining two and a half pages 
something less than one is devoted to describing the new proposals 
and just under two to proclaiming to the staff that they will be 
better off than they are under the present system, notwithstanding 
that their numbers are to be cut down, that they are to stop “ over- 
selling insurance to the public, and that the policy-holders are also 
to be better off than before. No wonder that the actual proposals 
are sketchy and ambiguous to a high degree. 

The ten and a half pages of Dr. Goebbels can be rapidly passed 
over. There is the common misuse of statistics; there is almost 
complete silence on the fact that the shortcomings which various 
enquiries over the last half-century have laid to the charge of the 
industry have been almost entirely remedied by the passing of 
legislation (including one Act as recently as 1948), and even more 
by continuous action over many years on the part of those engaged 
in the business themselves. And two other points are worth making 
in this connection. The first is that among the existing concerns 
the expense-ratio is highest with those who are already “ mutualised ” 
and lowest among the great companies owned by shareholders. 
Second and much more important, the pamphlet ignores the change 
in the public attitude towards property which has characterised the 
last century—which is incidentally almost exactly the lifetime of 
the Prudential. 

The great philosophers of the seventeenth century regarded 
personal liberty and the right of individuals to possess property as 
the twin pillars of a free society. A hundred years ago, in the early 
days of capitalism, the rewards of successful pioneering, whether 
this took the shape of personal effort or personal investment, were 
often what would no doubt now be regarded as excessive—though 
they were not so regarded at the time, particularly as there were a 
lot of losses to set against the spectacular successes. Nowadays it 
is accepted without revolt that the State may take away four-fifths 
or more of a man’s property on death and up to thirty-nine fortieths 
of the income during his life ; and that, over an ever-widening area, 
it can nationalise his property and give him in compensation paper 
which brings him in only about two-thirds of his former gross 
income and which is issued in such volume and under such market- 
rigging conditions that it is bound to depreciate seriously in cap‘tal 
value. 

Clearly the denial of the right to property has gone to absurd 
and even dangerous lengths, and calling the whole process “ fair 
shares” won't make things any better. In any event, long before 
the climate of opinion changed so unpleasantly for those who drew 
an income from the ownership of capital, the industrial assurance 
companies were already improving the position of the policy-holders 
as against the shareholders. Originally industrial policy-holders got 
no share in the profits ; now they get something like three-quarters 
of them. And, if it be said that this still leaves a large slice for 
the shareholders, the answer is that a large part of these have bought 
their holdings at a price which yields not very much more than 
Daltons at their present thirty-odd per cent. depreciation. More- 
over, with death duties and surtax as they are, no more than 
a smallish proportion of the total capital can be in the hands of 
the descendants of the original founders. 

The promises to the staffs can also be dismissed briefly. These 
men are not fools. They know that seven-eighths of the expenses 
arise from their pay and pensions. They must see that, if expenses 
are to be cut down, the most likely sufferers will be themselves , 
and they must be well aware that it is absurd to claim, as the 
pamphlet does claim, that book interest will be bought out at its 
“full value,” that the shareholders will only be expropriated on 
“fair terms,” that investment-policy will be left unchanged, that 
policy-holders will be advantaged—and that after all this the agents 
will have at least the same pay and prospects as they enjoy now. 
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Now let us look at the scheme put forward in the remaining page 
of the booklet. What does it propose ? . 

(1) There will be legislation to set up an Industrial Assurance 
Board, whose task will be to promote the interests of the 
policy-holders while safeguarding the staff. 
This Board will make the necessary arrangements for con- 
verting the proprietary companies into mutual offices, This 
will involve buying out the existing shareholders “ on fair 
terms * and seeing that the boards of all the individual Offices 
are manned to advance the interests of the policy-holders. 
The super-Board will co-operate with the individual officers 
in drawing up plans of reorganisation, including amalgama- 
tions where suitable. 

(4) After five years the Industrial Assurance Board will make a 
report on the success achieved by the new plan and on the 
further steps required to improve the service. 

For the rest the pamphlet says that there will be “ no State control 
over the investment policy of the concerns other than such general 
control as applies to other financial institutions’; and it repeats 
textually the promise of a State guarantee to policy-holders which 
appeared in Labour Believes in Britain. 

It is not at all obvious from this what in fact is to happen if the 
Labour Party get a new lease of life. The process of “ mutualisa- 
tion,” which is apparently to be entirely in the hands of the 
Industrial Assurance Board, is to cover buying out the shareholders 
on “fair terms.” It is not said whether this is to be in‘cash or in 
Daltonian paper, but if the terms are to be fair the shareholders 
should get the “ full value” of their holdings. If the shareholders 
are not to be swindled, then there is nothing extra for the staff or 
for the policy-holders except from improved investment yields 
and/or reduced expenses. But the Board is not to interfere with 
investment, and the staff is to be better off than before. And so 
what ? 

About the only thing that is clear in this whole booklet is that 
the Industrial Assurance Board is intended to pack the directorates 
of the individual concerns, allegedly in the interests of the policy- 
holders. Note that there is no question of manning the individual 
boards by elected representatives of policy-holders, nor indeed would 
this be easily practicable. The Prudential alone has more than 
ten millions of distinct policy-holders, hundreds of thousands of 
them resident abroad. Even if one could invent a fair franchise 
for all these people, it is plain that to elect a new board for that 
company alone would involve something comparable to a Parlia- 
mentary general election. 

Surely it is obvious that it is going to be a case of “ jobs for the 
boys” on a grand scale. Now if there is one thing more certain 
than another it is that “ boys will be boys.” And once the boys 
get on to the boards of the existing companies, is it likely that 
they will refrain from interfering with investment policy or that 
their interference will be free from political motives? If the 
assurance of non-interference by the State is sincere, what is the 
point of promising a State guarantee for every single policy? It 
is true that the guarantee is so worded that it can mean much or 
very little, but does anybody give a guarantee against the ill-effects 
of actions unless the ultimate responsibifity for those actions rests 
on him? The moral is clear, that under “ mutualisation ” manage- 
ment will be in the hands of creatures of the State. 

Don’t let us forget that the first announcement of a change of 
front said that the new plan when it came would be an implemen- 
tation of the original plan, i.e., nationalisation. Moreover, look at 
the obligation to be laid on the Industrial Assurance Board to report 
at the end of five years “on the further steps required to improve 
the service”. How can anyone doubt that the new policy is only 
a change of method, the adoption of the strategy of the “ Wooden 
Horse”? The frontal attack threatened to involve very heavy 
casualties, and so Troy must be captured by infiltration, and those 
inside the wooden horse must send out to their comrades a cut-and- 
dried plan for the capture of the whole city. In other words full- 
blooded nationalisation is still the objective, but in two stages. 

The objections to this bogus “ mutualisation ” are therefore very 
much the same as those to immediate nationalisation. The State 
will take over the first indirect control and then direct ownership 
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of £1,300 million of investments which now belong in the main 
to the policy-holders ; it will acquire indirectly and then airectly 
large holdings in the infinitude of private businesses in which the 
existing concerns have invested ; if the staff is to be better off the 
policy-holders must be worse and vice versa, but more likely both 
will be worse off , and so on. 

It ought to be possible to say in this year of—as yet—not very 
much grace, and in a land where we have had compulsory education 
for eighty years “in vain is the net spread in the sight of the bird.” 
I wish | could be more certain that it is. The net is, at a first quick 
glance, attractive. It purports to be entirely new; it purports to 
have none of ihe disadvantages attaching to the old clumsy brick 
trap ; it claims to provide shelter for everybody and to make every- 
body happier than before. In fact it is the old Fabian trick of the 
inevitability of gradualness, or in this case Socialism in two stages. 
But the design is concealed by the time-worn Transport House 
device of promising satisfaction to all, irrespective of the fact that 
the various satisfactions are mutually incompatible. Up to 1945 
the Socialists were never called upon to resolve these contradictions, 
for in 1924 and 1929 they had the excuse of being a minority 
Government ; since 1945 American and Canadian aid has enabled 
them to avoid exposure. If they aren’t found out in 1950 we shail 
deserve all that we shall assuredly get. 


German Nationalism 


By MARK ARNOLD-FORSTER 
Hanover, February 

N Western Germany at any given time it is always difficult 

to estimate the real strength of nationalist, as opposed to 

patriotic, feeling. The origins and direction of nationalist 
forces can be defined much more easily than their actual power. 
In particular, the violence with which some German orators express 
their loyalty to the fatherland may only mean that they are seeking 
popularity but seeking it in vain. A great many Germans have 
learnt to mistrust them, and until the next election it will be 
impossible to tell precisely how many reasonably contented citizens 
in West Germany are likely to respond to the old Nazi treatment. 

But the numbers of the discontented—those who are almost 
bound to pay attention to a really competent demagogue—are 
already known. At the moment they are in a minority, but it is a 
very large minority indeed. Nearly nine million refugees want to go 
home to the Sudetenland, to Silesia, to Pomerania or to East Prussia. 
Several million ex-Nazis are dissatisfied for personal and political 
reasons with the present régime, if not with the present constitu- 
tion. And a great many regular soldiers, sailors and airmen bitterly 
resent a society which has deprived them of their full pensions‘and 
their military titles and which even seems forgetful of their prowess. 
All these people exist, and most of them have votes. They consti- 
tute the one important element on the German electorate whose 
size and inclinations are predictable. 

A fortnight ago two hundred of them invaded a Kassel hotel 
to spend what appeared to be an exhilarating afternoon consolidating 
the fusion of the Deutsche Rechtspartei of Lower Saxony with the 
Hessian National Democrats. Their new “ Deutsche Reichspartei,” 
proclaimed amid the beer-mugs at 11 o’clock at night, has 6,000 
members and five deputies in the Bundestag ; its constituent parties 
polled 600,000 votes between them at the last elections. The total 
would have been slightly larger had the German Conservatives 
behaved as they were expected to behave. Having arrived, punctually 
and in good condition, they retired soon after lunch to a private 
room, where one of them was later understood to say that the 
“radical elements” outside were no longer worthy to be called 
National Democrats or members of the Deutsche Rechtspartei. 
The “radical elements * themselves were not particularly worried. 
“The difference between us and the Conservatives,” said one young 
man from Brunswick, “is the difference between youth and age. 
We can easily do without them.” By tea-time the radical elements 
were also ready to do without the services of Dr. Heinrich 
Leuchtgens, the National Democrats’ founder and their parlia- 
mentary leader, whose experience of the inside of a Nazi concentra- 


, 
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tion camp had obviously not been shared by many of his colleagues. 

It transpired, later on, that those who have been in concentstion 
camps cannot expect much sympathy from the new party's real 
leader, Dr. Franz Richter, formerly of the Deutsche Rechtspartei. 
Asked what he thought about the “ Lastenausgleich ” (a scheme for 
helping those who suffered financial loss as a result of the war or 
of the Nazi régime), Dr. Richter said that Germans who fought 
throughout the war had a better right to compensation than those 
who had escaped it. And who, asked the reporters, did Dr Richter 
mean by people who had escaped the war ? Did he, by any chance, 
mean people who had been in exile or in concentration camps ? 
“Well,” said Dr. Richter, “I didn’t say so, did I?” But next 
morning, at a public meeting, he was clearer and rather more 
emphatic. The Bonn Parliament, he said, consists largely of the 
“animated ghosts” of the Weimar Republic, many of whom, if 
they were British, would be accommodated in the Tower of London 
but not in the House of Commons. 

Dr. Richter, a school-teacher from the Sudetenland, wants to see 
his native territory incorporated in that rejuvenated German Reich 
for which his party stands, “ unless,” as he puts it, “ the Sudetengau 
can be treated as a ‘liberated country’ like Austria.” He insists, 
too, that the rejuvenated Reich needs a rejuvenate] army “ because 
you want an army to defend the life of a people.” Dr. Richter’s 
Wehrmacht would be under German command ; he would refuse 
to provide “a couple of lightly armed divisions” to defend the 
Rhine on another country’s behalf. It must be strong enough, he 
said, to defend Germany's neutrality—rather like the Swiss army 
except that it must, of course, be rather bigger and its generals must, 
of course, be appointed, not elected. It would be a mistake, at the 
moment, to take Dr. Richter too seriously ; he has several rivals in 
his own and similar parties, and may never develop into the kind 
of orator who wins German elections. All the same no German 
politician can afford to ignore the things he and his rivals have been 
saying or the vast audience to which they are addressed. 

Last summer, before the General Election, it was safe enough 
to assume that the refugees would not vote Communist, but it was 
impossible to predict which other party they would favour. As the 
campaign developed, most politicians assured the refugees, with 
increasing vehemence, that Germany's eastern frontiers must be 
restored. Some of them even told the Nazis that their treatment 
had been unjust and that their service to Germany would one day 
be recognised. Others went so far as to assure the soldiers that 
the German army had never been defeated, not even in 1945, and 
that they too would be rewarded. 

Some of the smaller parties, like the Deutsche Rechtsparte’ and 
the followers of Dr. Loritz, had very little else to say. Confident 
of their exclusion from any conceivable Government, they gladly 
promised the refugees those portions of the earth of which no one, 
not even M. Stalin, can at present deprive the Czechs and the Poles. 
The larger parties were compelled to follow sui, some less reluc- 
tantly than others, until the public began to believe that all its 
troubles, without exception, were due to dismantling and the Oder- 
Neisse line. By encouraging this illusion certain orators connected 
with the Deutsche Partei and the Free Democratic Party often 
managed to beat the smaller parties at their own game. 

They sometimes beat them even now. While Dr. Richter was 
at Kassel, the Federal Minister of Justice, Dr. Dehler, was telling 
the Hamburg Free Democrats that France was largely responsible 
for the outbreak of war in 1914. But in those days, before the elec- 
tions, the larger parties enjoyed two important advantages which they 
cannot now regain. They had not then accepted the responsibilities 
of government, and their smaller rivals, whose growth had been 
retarded by Allied licensing restrictions, were unknown, inexperi- 
enced, badly organised and prone to call each other names. By 
the time the present parliament has been dissolved, no Government 
party will be able even to pretend to be as radical as the devotees 
of Dr. Richter, Major General Remer or Dr. Dorls in the north, 
or the followers of Dr. Loritz, Dr. Priester or Dr. Baumgartner in 
the south. And if, in the meanwhile, one of these gentlemen 
persuades most of the others (and one or two generals) to join 
him, then the next Federal parliament may begin to resemble the 
kind of Reichstag that Hitler was able to exploit. 
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What of the Night? 


By ROBERT WAITHMAN . : 
Washington 


N the night after President Truman had announced that 
the United States Atomic Energy Commission is to 
proceed with the manufacture of a hydrogen bomb Mr. 

David Lilienthal, the Chairman of the Commission, made his way 
up Sixteenth Street to one of the more modest Washington hotels 
where a party in his honour was being held. Mr. Lilienthal is due 
to relinquish his job and return to private life on February 15th ; 
and on the face of it this is not good news, for he is one of the 
most thoughtful and most liberal and most dedicated men in the 
Government service. He is fifty-one, tall, all-but bald with a 
nervous and rather halting habit of speech He was the Chairman 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority, the big and successful Govern- 
ment electricity undertaking, before he took control of the much 
bigger and more complex Government atomic energy undertaking. 
He has been in the habit of presiding about once a month over a 
Press conference within the big white marble building on Constitu- 
tion Avenue which is the Commission’s headquarters. 

You show your White House pass to the guards in the entrance 
lobby, and you get a numbered slip (to be given up when you 
leave, so that nobody can hide in the building without being missed) 
and you walk past further vigilant guards up a flight of marble 
stairs and along a marble corridor to the comfortably carpeted 
conference-room. Security enfolds the white building in a 
long, dramatic hush. The four hundred people who work there, 
men and women, white and coloured, wear badges with their 
photographs on ; and they do not talk about their work when they 
go home. 

It was these four hundred men and women who, having subscribed 
to buy a wrist-watch for Mr. Lilienthal as a parting gift, were 
assembled in the Sixteenth Street hotel to present it to him. He 
seemed to be touched by the occasion. The gift, and his going 
away, of course had something to do with it. But that was not all. 
Working within the Atomic Energy Commission is not the same 
as working in the Commerce Department, or the Bureau of 
Engraving. However deeply it can be buried in routine, the haunt- 
ing thing is there, the sense of dealing in a quality that is not of 
earth or steel or paper. Everybody knows it is there, and the 
knowledge breeds a brotherhood of shared experience. And that 
night David Lilienthal, who knows most about it, must have felt 
the wistful want of comfort in his colleagues. 

When he had thanked them for the watch he said that they should 
not fear cataclysm and destruction in war. He made known to 
them his own personal conviction that we are living not in a 
twilight but on the edge of a dawn. An opportunity is here. “It 
is earlier than you think,” he said. “Some people believe it’s 
eleven o'clock at night. But actually it’s something closer to one 
o'clock in the morning.” An opportunity is here, and David 
Lilienthal believes that it is going to be taken. I am not, myself, 
in his confidence ; but those who claim to be say that afte: his 
resignation becomes effective he is going to throw himself into an 
effort to pull American opinion around to the point where a new 
beginning on the problems of international agreement on atomic 
energy control can be made. 

The background to the statement President Truman has just made 
on “the so-called hydrogen or super-bomb”™ is interesting and 
instructive. It would probably not have been made—not in this 
form, at this time—if Senator Edwin C. Johnson, of Colorado, a 
member of the Joint Senate-House Committee on Atomic Energy, 
had not made a bumbling statement on a television show on the 
night of November Ist, 1949, in the course of which he denounced 
people who wanted to give America’s atomic secrets away to the 
Russians and illustrated what he meant by giving away what he 
called “the thing that’s top secret.” “Our scientists,” he said, 
“already have created a bomb that has six times the effectiveness 
(of the war-time atomic bomb) and they're not satisfied at all: 
they want one that has a thousand times the effect.” 

The President's statement still might not have been made if the 
Washington Post had not spotted this revelation among the mass 
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of radio and television talk that is nightly loosed upon America, 
and if it had not assigned a good reporter called Alfred Friendly 
to dig up the script and get what facts could be got. When the 
Washington Post had published its story, seventeen days after the 
television show, President Truman sent for some of his high officials 
and told them that leaks of this sort must be stopped—at once. 
But it was now too late. The brothers Joseph and Stewart Alsop, 
writers of one of the best of the syndicated columns, went to work 
with great competence, and they gradually produced the story. [t 
was seen that they were on the right lines, and other new spapermen 
took a hand. So the essential facts were set forth. 

The essential facts as stated here are that it is known to be 
theoretically possible to produce an explosion of immensely greater 
power than that produced by the fission of the atoms in uranium 
or plutonium. It can be done by the use of a hydrogen isotype, 
or twin, of “ Atomic Mass 3.” This is tritium, and a bomb con- 
taining only about fifteen and a half pounds of it could be expected 
to release an explosive force equal to about one million tons of 
TNT, if a means were found of producing atom changes inherent 
in the isotype, such as are produced by the heat on the surface of 
the sun. Since there is no limit such as is imposed by the “ critical 
size” in a uranium-plutonium bomb, a hydrogen bomb might 
eventually be built which would contain a sufficient weight of 
tritium to produce an explosion, say, equal to 20,000,000 tons of 
TNT. This would be likely to devastate in one flash an area of 
300 or 400 square miles. 

The question before the President was whether research intended 
to lead to a blueprint for such bombs should be followed up and 
followed through: whether, in fact, an effort to build a hydrogen 
bomb should be made. The President decided, presumab'’y on 
the best advice he could obtain, that the answer to the question 
was Yes; for 

“it is part of my responsibility as Commander-in Chief of 
the armed forces to see to it that our country is able to defend 
itself against any possible aggressor. Accordingly, I have 
directed the Atomic Energy Commission to continue its work 
on all forms of atomic weapons, including the so-called hydro- 
gen or super-bomb.” 

Almost (though not entirely) without exception Americans with 
access to the organs of publicity have agreed in the last few days 
that the President was right. The Russians would make H-bombs 
if the United States didn’t ; and if the Russians had H-bombs and 
the free world didn’t the free world might have to surrender to 
Communism and darkness. That part of the argument was easy. 
But the President’s statement also said: 

“ Like all other work in the field of atomic weapons it is 
being and will be carried forward on a basis consistent with 
the over-all objectives of our programme for peace and security. 
This we shall continue to do until a satisfactory plan for 
international control of atomic energy is achieved. We shall 
also continue to examine all those factors that affect our 
programme for peace and this country’s security.” 

This part of the argument isn’t easy. If you have anything more 
than the most superficial knowledge of America you know that 
this is a country to which matters of Christian morals are ever 
lastingly important. You could have predicted without danger 
that, once the decision to try to make the bomb had been endorsed 
—with a completely characteristic conviction that, whatever the 
difficulties, the attempt will succeed—there would spread across 
America a deep and troubled realisation that this was not enough. 

Senator McMahon, a comparatively young man (he is forty-six) 
who has broken all the Senate’s seniority rules by becoming chair- 
man of the Joint Congressional Atomic Energy Committee, 1s 
another who has been humbled by his contact with this elemental 
thing and who often seems to feel the sense of dedication. His 
proposal, boldly made, as he said, with the object of stirring 
nation-wide and world-wide discussion, is that the United States 
should try to buy world peace in the same way as it is seeking to 
buy the recovery of Western Europe with the Marshal! Plan. Let 
the United States for the next five years cut its expenditure on 
armaments from $15,000,000,000 a year to $5,000,000,000 a year, 
and let it offer to spend the resulting $10,000,000,000 a year on a 
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“global Marshall Plan” to promote the peaceful use of atomic 
energy and the raising of living-standards all over the world, 
including Russia—if in return it can receive from the world, including 
Russia, assurances of co-operation in an effective atomic control 
plan and agreement to effect similar two-thirds reductions on 
expenditures On armaments. 

Let every resource of energy, invention and audacity, the native 
qualities, be mobilised in America to find a way to an assured peace. 
You see such a mobilisation now in progress. It may ebb and flow, 
and it may produce some hopelessly idealistic or hopelessly 
inadequate proposals; but the high probability seems to be that 
it will lead before very long to a new effort to reach agreement on 
atomic control with the Russians. What Government could resist 
such a demand of the American conscience ? And though he may 
deny any intention of making a unilateral approach to Mr. Stalin 
or of offering any redundant promises to the United Nations, what 
President is more likely than Mr. Truman to put his heart and soul 
into such an effort, once it has been formulated ? 

But after that the crystal darkens, and nobody can tell how or 
when it may clear. Do the Russians want a settled, stable, pros- 
perous, peaceful world ? Can the Kremlin open its frontiers wide 
enough to assure it? If it can, will it? It looks now as though 
these are the questions that will have to be answered before we 
can know for certain whether it is eleven o’clock at night or one 
o'clock in the morning. 


Middle-Class Argument 


A continuance of the exchange of letters in which two well-known 
writers discuss the present plight of the middle classes 


EAR JANE,—The cold in the head is better, thank you. 

Acting on the well-known principle of fair shares for all, 

I have distributed it among the other members of my 
family, who are suitably unappreciative. 

This state of affairs leaves me as the only member of the house- 
hold reporting for duty in the mornings, and finding half an hour 
in which to write a letter is quite an achievement. The hobby 
of a politician is less to be wondered at than the relaxation of a 
householder ; if Stanley Baldwin had had to make his own bed, 
would he still have had time to read Mary Webb ? 

But I don’t intend to expand my domestic duties into a grievance ; 
there is nothing unusual or unreasonable about them. If the Welfare 
State worked with as much give and take as the welfare family has 
always done it would be above criticism. But the tendency is in 
the opposite direction. As “society” collectively comcs under 
more and more legal obligations to its individual components, the 
individuals come to have a decreasing sense of personal responsi- 
bility towards each other. The pre-Welfare-State nation was recog- 
nisably like a family—a fairly raffish family admittedly, with drunken 
uncles nobody liked to mention, awkward aunts shut away in upper 
rooms (like Mrs. Rochester), and no end of problem children. 
But the Welfare-State nation is more like a company: of foot-guards 
on parade: if one guardsman drops his rifle—take his’ name; if 
another faints—the rest stand fast ; keep your eyes unblinkingly to 
the front and wait for the word of command, and you can’t go 
wrong. So although I don’t pretend that there is anything in my own 
circumstances at the moment which I think peculiar enough to 
be worth making the text for an economic sermon, I know, and 
you know, very many individual cases of middle-class families in 
which hardship is really hard, crushing its victims to the point at 
which hope is extinguished. 

Now a healthy society presumably has a conscience, and when 
it hears of cases of hardship, conscience says that something must 
be done. Our history is so full of personal tragedies becoming the 
seed of general reform that there should be no need to harp on them. 
Yet the report of middle-class hardship is liable to produce peals 
of laughter—incredulous or spiteful. “(1 am not certain, though, 
that the laughter isn’t better than the “ Yes, I know, I’m middle- 
class too,” reaction—which is about as helpful as the free distribu- 
tion of Samuel Smiles would be as a cure for unemployment.) 
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All this obtuseness springs from the habit of judging survival in 
terms of gross income—as though a schoolmaster had not to buy 
books, or a country rector did not need the means to get about his 
parish, or a doctor did not need a holiday, and so on. It ts obviousty 
little appreciated how many professional families are being forced 
to give up these essentials. Often, of course, they have already 
given up what they are peculiar enough to consider luxuries— 
cigarettes, films, betting and beer. But, even so, they just haven't 
got enough money or time to do their job propetly—let alone 
enough to do it happily or hopefully. Time, naturally, must be 
bought like anything else, and time is the most precious of all 
necessities that they find it hard to afford. And for the next 
generation matters will be even worse, as up to now, there has been 
a certain cushion of reserves to be drawn on—savings, investments 
and so on. But these have been exhausted with appalling rapidity in 
the last ten years. And who today has the means or the encourage- 
ment to save, or to look even one generation ahead ?—Yours, 

GEORGE. 
* * * * 

EAR GEORGE,—I'll confess it; the first effect of your 

letter, apart from arousing my sympathy for an under- 

standably peevish convalescent, was actually to rekindle 
certain embers of left-wing sentiment which I'd thought perma- 
nently quenched. That “national family” of yours with its 
“ healthy conscience ” seems in retrospect to have been a clear case 
for the N.S.P.C.C. I agree that its conscience plagued it about 
little Johnny’s rickets and great-uncle’s broken boots and the drains 
in the dubious cousins’ basement flat, and it did, when the twinges 
grew acute, do something about them; but one can’t deny that 
what it left undone inflicted more actual suffering, on more victims, 
than does the bleak and imperfectly efficient Welfare-State 
orphanage to which—the Inspectors having taken over—we have 
now graduated. Faced with the comparison, I don’t want to go 
back—much as I'd like to go on to something different. I'd rather 
have today’s grievances than yesterday’s uneasy conscience. 

After reflection, however, I found myself agreeing with you too 
closely for comfort. Spiritually, your barrack-square simile stands ; 
the casualties are nobody’s business, the middle-class casualty is 
rather a lark. I don’t believe this attitude springs from anything so 
innocuous as mere obtuseness about the necessary conditions of 
professional work ; there’s far too much sheer spite—just barely 
excusable in ex-underdogs with years of impotent resentment to 
embitter them, merely disgusting in those comfortable left-wing 
publicists (no names, no pack-drill) whose bleeding hearts harden 
themselves so automatically at any sounds of distress uttered in 
an accent neither proletarian nor foreign. The middle-class has 
nothing to grumble at, say X, Y and Z, and the roughest knowledge 
of current salaries, space-rates and royalties indicates that they, 
indeed, need not worry much. Of course quite a lot of us aren’t 
doing badly in a world of full professional employment—though, 
as you say, one can do well on paper and still be squeezed much 
tighter in fact than is good for the ultimate quality of one’s work. 
But it’s different for what one might call the non-swimmers, par- 
ticularly the elderly ones; retired people who have seen the value 
of savings and pensions disintegrate under the impact of social 
democracy and have tobogganed down from modest comfort to 
actual want, widows whose education, through no fault of their own, 
has given them no qualification for self-support ; members of the 
pariah class of small landlord, their property not even confiscated 
for a nominal compensation but legally turned into a source of net 
expense. Tit for tat, their grandfathers were exploiters, say the 
self-righteous Left—the first to deny, in other connections, that the 
merits of a father could possibly affect a son’s deserts. 

In a different way another middle-class group has been par- 
ticularly hard hit; the young professional women. (This isn’t a 
personal wail ; I don’t qualify for inclusion.) It’s always been diffi- 
cult to run the double life of home-maker and professional, but 
those who got through their “ nursery years” before the war could 
at least, during those years, keep their careers ticking over, part-time, 
or put them on a care-and-maintenance basis, to emerge later in 
good running order ; so that now their incomes help maintain the 
threatened family standard and their abilities serve the community, 
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Today, when only the earnings of the thoroughly established can 
carry the necessary load of domestic wages, one just can’t make 
that sort of start. One's up against the old dilemma of family or 
career, the choice between professional and physical sterility. And 
Lord ! how the Left do howl with joy! A word of complaint from 
a highly-trained woman scientist scrubbing the kitchen floor rouses 
in them all the delight of storm-troopers watching a Jewish violinist 
break stones. See daily correspondence columns, passim. 

Yes, I’m afraid you're right. Even if the conscience of the pre- 
Welfare-State worked slowly and erratically, it did work uniformly 
in the right direction. It’s solidarity might be inadequate, but the 
springs of that solidarity weren't deliberately broken. I don’t sup- 
pose the damage is irreparable ; but do you think Labour bothers 
about repairing it? Anyway, I notice they've kept Bevan and 
Shinwell off the air this time.—Yours, JANE. 


The North-West Today 


By H. M. CLOSE 


N the whole Pakistan has not found in England the 
publicity that it needs. But of its component parts the 
North-West Frontier, which has a famous’ name, 
probably attracts more attention than the others; and, indeed, 
traditional associations apart, there is some reason for this, for, 
while it cannot by any stretch of imagination be called the heart 
of the country, it may well be that it is the part with the most 
interesting possibilities. It is often pointed out that the tribal belt 
is potentially explosive. Explosions, however, can be constructive 
as well as destructive, and latent sources of power, human as well 
as industriaf, may reasonably be considered an asset to a country. 
But perhaps the most remarkable fact in the history of the Frontier, 
taking it as a whole—the province, the tribes and the states—in the 
period since partition, has been the steady normality of its develop- 
ment in circumstances that have not conduced to quietness. 

It is worth giving a little attention to some of the problems that 
have threatened and the dangers that have come to nothing. Early 
in 1946 the Congress Party, committed to a United India, gained 
power in general elections in the province. By the summer of 
1947 public opinion had swung so unmistakably in favour of the 
Moslem League that Congress did not dare to contest the referen- 
dum which gave the Frontier to Pakistan. Instead it adopted the 
programme of.an independent “ Pathanistan”—a programme 
calculated to strike at the very roots of the new Dominion. But 
the idea, to put it bluntly, proved a wash-out from the start, and 
merely succeeded in demonstrating the solid loyalty of the Pathans 
to Pakistan. More recently the Pathanistan idea has been taken 
up by Afghanistan, which, encouraged apparently by some Power 
unfriendly to Pakistan, pours out a ceaseless stream of propaganda, 
directed particularly to the tribes, without, however, achieving any 
appreciable result whatsoever. The essential fact, after all, is very 
simple. The tribesmen are shrewd people, and in certain matters 
well-informed, and they know perfectly well that, whereas Pakistan 
is wealthy enough to give them quite a lot, and does give them 
quite a lot, Afghanistan is poverty-stricken and can give them 
practically nothing 

The Kashmir affair, on the other hand, did produce an unques- 
tionable explosion, with the irruption of large numbers of tribesmen 
into that state. I recollect how, at the time, many people expressed 
the fear that it would never be possible to get them peacefully home 
again. It is a significant fact, surely, and one that deserves more 
attention than it has been given, that this fear proved unjustified. 
The tribesmen did go peacefully back to their own more barren 
hills, and content themselves nowadays, so far as Kashmir is con- 
cerned, with resolutions urging the United Nations to get a move 
on with the plebiscite. And, of the present condition of the tribal 
areas, it has been said by good judges that they are quieter than 
they used to be in the days of the British. 

From this brief consideration of events of the recent past it 
is reasonable to conclude, I think, that the Pathans have more 
political stability and a fuller appreciation of the benefits of an 
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orderly society than they have usually been credited with.- That 
is partly due, of course, to a satisfactory economic situation, In 
the first winter there were serious shortages and considerable hard- 
ships for the poorer people. But since that time the two necessities 
of life, food-grains and cloth, have come into good supply, and 
sugar also is less scarce, while prices in general (relatively, that is 
to say, to the common post-war situation of the world) have been 
reasonably steady. 

It need hardly be said that this condition of fundamental political 
and economic stability does not by any means imply that there jis 
no need for, and no demand for, improvement and development. 
On the contrary, far more demands are made than the limited 
financial resources of the Government can fulfil—for schools, for 
hospitals, for electricity, roads, tube wells, canals and so on. More 
fundamental, and, from the political point of view, more interest- 
ing, than any of this is the demand (which, incidentally, has nothing 
to do with Communism) for a change in the system of land-tenure ; 
and certain parts of the province have, in fact, experienced agrarian 
unrest, with tension and occasional violence between landlord and 
cultivator. 

Now it is the declared policy of the Pakistan Moslem League, as 
also of the Government, to introduce reforms in this connection. 
To some degree the nature of these prospective reforms has been 
specified, while, more broadly, such phrases as “ Islamic Socialism” 
and “Islamic justice” are constantly heard. It may be considered 


certain, I think, that some moves to the left will take place—and, 
indeed, the Frontier Government has already abolished those 
special privileges known as jagirs, and passed a Tenancy Bill 


embodying important reforms. Yet inevitably there are disagree- 
ments on these matters. Some months ago, visiting a certain 
village, I talked with an old man who was entirely and ingenuously 
perplexed at the unexpected notion of having to give up some of 
his privileges. Other defenders of the status quo, it may be, are 
less admirable and simple in character than this acquaintance of 
mine. The exact pattern of the future, therefore, in this matter 
of land-tenure is uncertain. It is also vitally significant, and 
deserves to be watched with the greatest attention. 

The Frontier, certainly, is changing ; and not the least noteworthy 
sign of this is the popular demand for education. During last 
summer I travelled a good deal in these parts and visited a great 
many villages. (Let me observe, in passing, that I saw the most 
convincing first-hand evidence of the tranquillity of the tribal 
agencies.) Everywhere headmasters spoke to me of the demand 
for more schools. Many of them told me of boys (and, indeed, 
I saw some myself) who walk five or six miles to school every day 
and the same distance home in the afternoon—a strenuous exercise 
for the hot weather. And, at a higher level, we are planning to 
have a university of our own, for which the Central Government 
has promised to give assistance. 

With increasing education, then, and a certain measure of indus- 
trialisation—work has been started, for instance, on two new hydro- 
electric schemes, one very ambitious—new elements are coming 
into the life of the Pathans. And it is not unreasonable to hope 
that the latent power of the race will be put to good use. English- 
men who have known the Frontier in the old days, and remember 
the Pathans for their soldierly qualities, may perhaps wonder 
whether the old characteristics will remain in the new age. This, 
at any rate, may be said—that difficulties of communication in 
mountainous lands will for long keep certain neighbourhoods out 
of the main stream of change. Thus, while on the one hand work 
goes on at hydro-electric projects and other schemes for modernisa- 
tion, there remain, on the other, extensive tracts of barren and 
roadless hills where geography itself demands that the people con- 
tinue that arduous life that for generations past has made them 
famous for their toughness. Perhaps it is a fancifui notion, but I 
like to imagine that those schoolboys who walk ten miles daily 
in blazing heat to get the benefit of education combine what is 
good in the new way of life and the old. At any rate, I am sure 
that it is such a fusion of qualities that, in our social and educa- 
tional policy, we in the Frontier need to aim at. 
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Team Spirit 
By GILES BULLARD (Balliol College, Oxford) 


S the auto-rail entered Bourgoin I recognised the spot. The 
summer before I had stood on that curving road, thumbing 
a lift to Nice, and the coffee now in my suitcase was for the 
young man who had taken me as far as the coast. All I knew of 
him was that he had five daughters and practised the trade of baker ; 
yet in France, even in a town of 15,000 inhabitants, this sort of thing 
is as good as an address, and relays of small boys led me soon to his 
shop. He seemed happy to see me. The coffee would be most 
welcome, though it was not, of course, coffee such as one has in 
France. He asked how I had come and, when I told him, burst 
into expressions of delight. “Ah! Oxford! L’équipe d’Oxford ! 
We have heard much said of them. Peppered with stars! The 
open game! ” 

He had evidently been reading the papers. Sports correspondents 
had excelled themselves over our visit, and we had not resisted the 
temptation to translate them literally. “ Dribblings, knowledgeably 
led, open scrums conducted with enthusiasm, touches played without 
emotion. Then, suddenly, an adroit feint, an arrow-like penetration, 
a movement of exceptional class. This is what we expect of 
Oxford.” What they got, on pitches baked, frozen or flooded, were 
three games of surpassing mediocrity, but they seemed not to mind. 
“ Magnificent Display,” cried the headlines next morning. “ Oxford 
Produce Veritable Rugby!” We blushed over our coffee and rolls. 
One commentator had gone so far as to make the match illustrate 
a theory of his about French rugby, which, he said, was being 
“led into decadence by the sombre and sterile battles of the 
Championnat. But these young men, coming from all corners of 
the British Empire” (a sly dig, this) “to study at its very source 
the history of British civilisation, these men are true athletes, masters 
of a subtle intelligence, a perfect knowledge of their rdle, and a 
team-spirit that borders upon abnegation.” Everyone, from “ the 
minuscule Green” to “ Botting, the giant, the galloping horse” 
came in for his share. It was distracting. We began to fee! almost 
as though the football was the most important part of the tour. 

There were so many other things to do. Bathing, for instance. 
At the southernmost tip of France we swam, naked, before a mildly 
intrigued crowd. We spent a day on an Alp. Those of us who 
could ski did so; the rest tobogganed on upturned café tables. 
The Syndicate of Initiative, who arranged the trip, were delighted. 
Here was the true holiday spirit. We were showered with propa- 
ganda ; books for ourselves, pamphlets for our friends, posters for 
college common-rooms. “Come again,” cried the Syndicate, as our 
coach slid away into a snowstorm. “The sun here, it shines all the 
year round.” And, to be fair, they did look very brown 

The wine—O heaven, the wine! Reception after reception, glass 
after glass. “To the King of England and the President of the 
French Republic.” “ To William Webb Ellis.” “ Down the hatch.” 
“4 votre santé.” “The wine it is good, yes?” “Je léve mon 
verre...” “Je léve ma coupe... . The Entente was never more 
cordial than at these moments. Gestures came to the hands, long- 
forgotten phrases to the mind. Tricks were played with forks and 
coins; diagrams appeared on the table-cloth. Invitations to ski, 
to stay a month, a year, were thrown off and as casually accepted. 
One man was asked to speak on the radio. Full of Cinzano he 
was pushed into a tiny room, where was gathered the whole cast of 
an In Town Tonight—the trumpeter from a local band, the doctor 
pronouncing gravely the dangers of typhoid, the poultry-fancier 
with news of a concourse of chickens. The red light flickered. A 
man in a corduroy coat put his head round the door and was shooed 
®ut. A music stand fell with a crash, heard, it is to be hoped, all 
over France. The trumpeter fingered his stops. “We have with 
us in the studio today a rugbyman from the celebrated team of 
Oxford. He is Mr. Hemms, pilier. Tell us, Mr. Hemms. your 
opinion of the relative facilities for training in British and French 
universities.” This was not at all what had been rehearsed ; the 
talk had been of mud, of referees and the excellence of French 


hospitality. And what on earth was the word for pavilion ? 
Broadcasting House was never like this. 

Somehow the interview was closed. The trumpeter, who had 
been looking on with a faint smile, swung round to his own micro- 
phone and burst into Serenade. But for him a greater tragedy was 
reserved. The programme was to end with his top note; he had 
been heard practising it all over the building. Here it was, now. 
Up, up, slowly and more slowly. The accompanist, his head bent, 
drummed at the treble with both hands. But the last tremendous 
peal was never heard. From that brazen mouth and those 
empurpled cheeks came only a harsh breathing sound. The 
announcers winced and turned their heads away. 

We went to Lyons to play our last match. The communal spirit, 
which is the curse of all tours, had seized us; “we” had taken 
the place of “I” even on the scrawled postcards we sent home. 
Together we visited the ballet, La Maison Dorée and the zoo, 
chivvied into enjoyment by pertinacious guides. With the monkeys, 
striding the concrete on buckled paws or springing disdainfully to 
the wire, we felt a certain sympathy. In parties of five and six we 
did our shopping, and our suitcases, as we boarded the coach for 
the stadium, were a jumble of pineapples, muddy boots and 
Cointreau. Our opponents were on the same bus, filling a seat each 
and singing lewdly triumphant songs. Added to the ever-present 
danger of injury was that of death by drowning; the pitch was 
under water, and we waded ankle-deep to meet the usual crowd 
of officials. ‘“ Enchanté, monsieur,” 1 said in my best accent to 
the mayor. Distressing to find later that he had been at Magdalen. 
Then a Home Guard general, six officers of the local rugby club, 
town clerks and hangers-on. These last pushed us into line while 
tortured versions of our names, with brief biographical sketches, 
came over the loud-speaker. It was like a party game; as each 
was read out he peeled off into mid-field, capering, so strong was 
the ringside atmosphere, in imaginary resin. 

A chord from the band. We have beer. warned about national 
anthems, and stand shivering in the mud while the bare-headed 
crowd looks down on us. The mayor kicks off, but the ball goes 
wide, bespattering him with dirty water. The mob is restive, and 
glad, like us, when we splash finally into action. For the first half 
our attentions are elsewhere. French rugby sides seem to have no 
leader on the field—every man has a powerful voice in the shaping 
of policy—and if they did not break so many rules they would 
romp through opponents rendered helpless with laughter. One’s 
interest is kept perpetually alive by the insane orthodoxy of their 
play, a text-book gone wild, but one does not laugh for long. The 
crowd of vrais sportifs boo every adverse whistle, every quick heel, 
and every wave of the touch-judge’s flag. One is tripped into the 
mud, trodden on and sworn at, and one’s delight gives way to a 
sterner feeling. Agincourt, Waterloo, and now Lyons. 

Another French try makes the score 9-0, and the absurd, almost 
cup-final, emotion of their team finds anger now instead of ridicule. 
We settle down and scrape victory by a few points, and afterwards 
at the banquet one wonders how one could ever have felt annoyed 
with so excellent, so friendly a crowd. Pure gold, every one of 
them. This one opposite, for instance—what a good game he 
played! Rough? Well... . yes, but eminently fair. I tell him 
so, and he beams. “How do you find our rugby, then?” I can’t 
answer. The play of Continental sides has the crazy logic of a 
shaggy dog story, and I don’t know enough French to support that 
doctrine I fall back, as one has to do in so many discussions, upon 
the prepared and commonplace. “ You are magnificent, prestigious, 
but only as individuals. You seem to lack—what shall I say ?—the 
team spirit.” He beams still more. To him, I feel, this is a 
compliment. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HAVE had the good fortune this week to obtain a copy of 

Volume IX of the “Catalogue of Political and Personal 

Satires " which has just been published under the auspices of the 
Department of Prints and Drawings in the British Museum. This 
latest volume (as its four immediate predecessors) has been edited 
by Dr. Mary George, who worked on the material during the long 
period of exile at Aberystwyth, and who has revised and completed 
the book since the end of the war. Clearly a work of such 
importance must be both formidable in appearance and weighty 
in bulk. But Mrs. George is not merely a scholar of great energy 
and precision; she is also what so many specialists fail to be, a 
considerate person. In cataloguing these 1,800 odd items she 
provides the expert with all the information and material he need 
require ; but she also assists the ordinary student by producing her 
entries in the most convenient form and by providing him with as 
many as five separate indexes, so that with the least trouble to 
himself he can follow any particular trail or identify any special 
item. The catalogue is not, of course, an illustrated catalogue ; 
that would have been physically impossible; but it is a fully 
descriptive catalogue in the sense that both the nature, origin and 
captions of the prints and drawings are reproduced and to each is 
added some explanatory note or gloss. It is a pleasure to possess 
for present reading and for future reference a book which has been 
so admirably edited and which contains in such accessible form 
material essential to any undertanding of the period. This ninth 
volume of the Catalogue covers the years between 1811 and 1819, 
in fact “the tremendous drama and the startling transitions” of 
the Regency period. As Mr. A. E. Popham, the Keeper of Prints 
and Drawings, remarks in his preface, the material here catalogued 
is “for the historian of politics and manners rather than for the 
historian of art.” It is as a description of the changes in public 
opinion during those eventful years that the volume provides such 
valuable information and such sustained interest. 


, * * » 


The research worker of 2050, when he comes to examine or to 
catalogue British political and personal satires between 1938 and 
1947 will be impressed by the extreme gentility displayed. One can 
pore over the pages of Punch during the nine years which covered 
the Munich episode, the war and the loss of India without finding 
a single joke which the most genteel person could justly describe 
as being in bad taste; and without encountering any verse or 
comment which could (except to the historian) occasion a start of 
surprise. The whole tone of modern satire is temperate, conven- 
tional and clean. Yet if in 1811 one had paused to scan the prints 
displayed in the window of Mr. Fores’ shop at the corner of Sackville 
Street and Piccadilly, or in that of Thomas Tegg in Cheapside, one 
would be left with the impression that under-statement and a sense 
of fair play were not the dominant characteristics of the cartoonists 
and caricaturists of this island. “ Gentlemanliness and restraint,” 
remarks Mrs. George, “ were no part of the caricaturist’s code.” 
To our more sensitive nerves there is something shocking about 
the insults hurled at Bonaparte when he was down and out, and we 
experience a sense of embarrassed distaste at the many lampoons 
and drawings which depict in lurid colours the private lives of 
statesmen and poets, or which expose to public shame the self- 
indulgence of the Regent and his brothers. The laws of libel, and 
Indeed the general level of public taste, were far less exacting than 
they are today. The caricaturist appears to have been immune to 
any threat of prosecution. 


+ 7 * 7 


He took full advantage of this licence. It is to our minds almost 
inconceivable that a publisher such as Fores could display in his 
shop in Piccadilly anything so coarse and cruel as C. Williams’ 
engraving on the occasion of the betrothal of Princess Charlotte 
to Prince Leopold That, after all, was on the whole a popular 


engagement, and it seems strange that any cartoonist could have 
wished or dared to celebrate it with such savage scurrility. We can 
understand that the long menace of Napoleonic invasion should 
have rendered Bonaparte for us a bogy figure, and that he should 
for so long have been represented as a violent and bombastic 
young man still clad in the feathers of the Directoire. But it is 
somewhat strange that the King of Rome, who in similar circum- 
stance would today have been spared all vituperation, should be 
depicted with a tail. We can appreciate perhaps the shrewd cruelty 
which represents Lady Holland as wearing her husband's trousers, 
or the jokes deservedly passed on Samuel Whitbread on the falsifica- 
tion of all his defeatist prophecies. We can account for the 
constant attacks upon the Prince Regent, for the sentimental adula- 
tion of Princess Charlotte and for the many complaints of 
extravagance at Court. But it must have been most galling to the 
Hertford family to observe, as they passed in their chariots, the 
grinning faces glued to the windows of Fores’ shop, and to know 
that their most intimate and delicate managements were being 
distorted and exposed. The general impression conveyed as we 
turn these pages is one of ferocious violence and unrestrained 
invective. We seem to live today in a sweeter, purer air. 


* 7 7 . 


Yet if we dismiss from our minds the brutality of it all, and 
concentrate upon what Mrs. George calls “the news-reel ” aspect, 
we find many things which remind us of popular satire as it exists 
today. There is, for instance, the tendency to attribute to certain 
individuals who happen to attract momentary attention an 
importance greater than they, in fact, deserve. Thus Platoff, the 
Hetman of the Cossacks, becomes in 1814 more beloved by the 
British people even than Bliicher or Wellington. Joseph Bonaparte, 
the brothers Hunt and Lord Petersham acquire a contemporary 
prominence which history has not, to the same extent, accorded 
them. Strange phrases and catch-words (“ push on keep moving ! ” 
or “Cambridge butter") emerge for a year or so and then drift 
away into disuse. Legends arise, transitory, nick-names are given ; 
at one period Napoleon figures as “Corporal Violet” and is 
accompanied by “ The Red Man” as his evil genius. Curious facts 
(such as the introduction of porcelain teeth by a Parisian dentist) 
float into the news-reel ; we have all the momentary and evanescent 
jokes about Joanna Southcott, the great frost, the Regent's mortar 
presented to him by the Spanish Government, the kaleidoscope and 
the velocipede. We can trace, even in the course of those nine 
years, a certain shifting of tone and temper. It is interesting, for 
instance, to notice how Gillray’s representation of John Bull as an 
oafish yokel gradually becomes the prosperous but exploited citizen 
of the later cartoonists. The John Bull of these years of ordeal 
and triumph is, however, very different from the calm and dignified 
old gentleman so frequently depicted by Bernard Partridge. He is 
a ‘fierce but pathetic figure, bullied by the Inland Revenue, his life- 
blood drained by all manner of leeches, at one and the same time 
formidable and bewildered. 


7 * * * 


The sturdy patriotism of these cartoons was to be expected. 
Foreigners (unless they be Cossacks) are invariably depicted as 
excitable and underfed. All innovations are regarded with suspicion. 
Vaccination is derided, the Elgin Marbles are dismissed as “ these 
here Stones” and the Regent’s interest in Chinese and other works 
of art is held up for public merriment. Such mistakes and exaggere- 
tions are inevitable. Yet how far can we say, as Lord Salisbury 
contended, that “ mankind are the dupes of a squib or of a carica- 
ture” ? Reading this catalogue one is left with the impression that 
the many errors of contemporary satire fade into forgetfulness ; 
what remains is the truth they tell. At the time, emotions may 
be wrongly affected ; but in the end Clio gets her way. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 
«Hamlet.” By William Shakespeare. (New.) 


Ir is as a man of action that Mr. Michael Redgrave’s Hamlet lingers 
in the mind—a taut, wary, impetuous, dominating figure held back 
from the deed to which he is dedicated by an inner flaw whose 
nature we find it easier to apprehend than to define. To say that 
he loses his nerve is grossly to over-simplify the case; yet that 
perhaps is the nearest way to describe those recurrent failures of 
a human spirit which is too finely tempered for the task in hand. 
He sees his prey as clearly as a hawk at hover ; but, like the hawk, 
he sees too much besides. An intervening twig, a blown leaf, a 
patch of shadow, a movement at the other end of the field—the 
brain behind so sensitive a retina is easily deflected from its purpose, 
and the hawk delays its swoop for reasons, insubstantial in them- 
selves, which seem doubly so to us who do not share the scope 
and keenness of its vision. But Mr. Redgrave does not let us 
forget that he is a hawk, fierce and cruel and sudden and supreme. 
Though we all know that Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark 
is a synonym for the unthinkable, we have all seen Denmarks in 
which the Prince carried abstraction to the point of absenteeism. 
He answered, indeed, when he was spoken to, jerking himself out 
of a sort of trance, lowering his great stricken eyes from the dress 
circle and addressing his interlocutor in tones of distrait condescen- 
sion ; but he gave in general the impression of being so busy at his 
introspection that it was really almost impertinent of the other 
characters to keep on interrupting and dragging him off to take 
part in their rough drama. It is clear that neither Mr. Redgrave 
nor Mr. Hunt believes in this approach to the part. At the New 
Theatre Hamlet is in the thick of things all the time. Hamlet’s 
soliloquies, like his “ asides,” come from his inmost self, and many 
Hamlets, because they stand all the time too much apart from the 
other characters, because they seem to be superior and detached 
and to belong to another world, take us in the soliloquies away 
from the play and into that other, that private, contemplative world. 
Not so Mr. Redgrave, who not only speaks the soliloquies very 
finely, but makes them appear not intermissions in the action but 
integral contributions to it. Taken as a whole, I thought his 
performance very fine indeed. It fell perhaps just short of great- 
ness ; but if it was not a landmark in the history of this splendid 
play, it was at least a bright and well-established milestone. 
After him I feel that the biggest share of credit goes to Mr. Hugh 
Hunt. To achieve a production so elaborate and yet so swift with 
a company which has already put on four different plays in as 
many months is in itself a major feat, and the tragedy can seldom 
have been presented with greater vigour and intelligence. In only 
one case that I noticed did Mr. Hunt miss a chance of improving 
on tradition. Isn’t—or oughtn’t it to be—the point about 
Fortinbras that he is, superficially, rather the same stamp of young 
man as Hamlet ? The comparison which Hamlet makes between 
himself and Fortinbras is an unfavourable one ; but it ought surely 
to be an easy, almost an obvious, comparison to make. Fortinbras, 
although admittedly on active service, is described as a delicate and 
tender prince ; and the custom of making him look as little like 
Hamlet and as much like Hengist as possible seems misguided. 
Miss Wanda Rotha is a very good Queen indeed, and is worthily 
partnered by Mr. Mark Dignam’s King. Both the wisdom and 
the folly of Mr. Walter Hudd’s Polonius have a pleasant, crackling 
dryness, Mr. Wilfrid Walter’s ghost is orotund without being pom- 
pous and Miss Yvonne Mitchell is an adequate Ophelia. Altogether 
a satisfying evening, to which the stern and desolate beauty of Mr. 
Laurence Irving’s scenery was a major contribution. 
(Saville.) 


“The Schoolmistress.” By Sir Arthur W. Pinero, 


Wuat a workmanlike farce this is! The contemporary craftsman 
in this genre too often rides his jokes into the ground ; one funny 
situation lasts him so long that its humours have become stale and 
mechanical before he moves on to the next. Pinero (though any- 
one who chooses a girls’ school as his setting cannot altogether 
avoid repeating some of his basic gambits) understood that on the 
stage, if not on the battlefield, exploitation is more important than 
consolidation. The idea of a headmistress who is secretly married 
is a good one; it is improved when one of her pupils is in the 
Same position. The admiral drinking midnight champagne in a 
Seminary for young ladies without realising that it is one is an 


acceptable figure of farce, who becomes something more than that 
by virtue of his failure, after a long absence at sea, to recognise 
one of the young ladies as his daughter. 

Mr. Fred Emney is this admiral, and he is very funny indeed. 
So are Miss Madge Elliott, as the schoolmistress who is making (if 
you follow me) clandestine public appearances in comic opera, and 
Mr. Cyril Ritchard as the drone to whom she is married. The 
production goes, perhaps, farther into burlesque than it need have, 
but the result is agreeable entertainment. PETER FLEMING. 


CINEMA 


« Golden Salamander.” (Odeon, Marble Arch.) “ That Others 
May Live.” (Cameo-Polytechnic.)——* It’s a Great Feeling.” 
(Warner.) 


BECAUSE much is expected of Mr. Ronald Neame, his Golden 
Salamander, though far better than the average film, is something 
of a disappointment. Starting slowly with the arrival in a remote 
North African village of a young archaeologist whose task it is to 
escort to England Etruscan treasures dumped there in the war, it 
accelerates into a full-blown thriller. There is no reason why it 
shouldn't, but one is so accustomed to suave gentlemen reaching 
stealthily out for revolvers, one is so familiar with cross-country 
chases, not to mention straight lefts to the chin, that, even if here 
they are set against a different background, they have a quality of 
staleness. Mr. Trevor Howard, whose dormant conscience, galvan- 
ised by an Etruscan proverb, causes him to take action against some 
local gun-runners, gives an excellent performance ; but his rapid 
metamorphosis from the shy non-co-operative Englishman into the 
dashing and romantic hero seems, though not altogether improbable, 
a pity. Anouk, struggling a little with a strange language, is 
appealing if not much else, and I do not doubt that her early 
budding will shortly flower up to expectations. 

The direction is swift but secure, the tension, in the latter half, 
high, and my only regret is that Mr. Neame should have brought 
his considerable talents to bear on something as common as crime. 


* * * * 





That Others May Live brings us an even grimmer, more dire 
and depressing aspect of total war than we have as yet encountered. 
This is a Polish production, and it takes a handful of Warsaw 
people, some Jewish, some Christian, and shows the havoc wrought 
in their lives by the German occupation. Havoc is a modest word 
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to describe it. The Jews are rounded up and placed in appalling 
conditions in a ghetto, and it is chiefly their story, with its ultimate 
insurrection, as vain as it is glorious, with which we are concerned. 
The children are superb and, alas, heartrending I say “alas” 
because so many people nowadays, while eager to appreciate the 
qualities of a fine film, have not the stomach for cruelty It is 
salutary, of course, to be reminded of the horrors we were so 
mercifully spared—the insults, the burnings, the shootings and the 
dreadful general cover of fear—but the truer the picture, the more 
authentic the suffering, the less inclined are we to share it This is 
not a film one will easily forget, for it stirs one into a passion of 
rage as well as casting one into the depths of melancholy. 
* * 7 . 


It's a Great Feeling to enjoy a musical from first bar to last, and 
I compliment the Warner Brothers for striking such a number of 
new notes that the success theme, so vital to musicals, is not only 
altered, but non-existent. Miss Doris Day, in fact, does not succeed 
in pictures, and this inversion of the usual tale is vastly refreshing. 
Mr. Jack Carson and Mr. Dennis Morgan wisecrack and sing up 
to their usual standards, and there are some brief but effective 
scenes, touched with a sardonic brush by the director, Mr. David 
Butler, when stars such as Mr. Gary Cooper and Mr. Danny Kaye 
pass rapidly by, making the appropriate signals of recognition. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


Tue first performance of the final version of William Walton's 
new violin sonata was given at Drury Lane on February Sth by 
Yehudi Menuhin and Louis Kentner. It is in two movements only 
—one predominantly lyrical with dramatic episodes and the other 
a theme with six variations in which the moods are much the same 
and in similar proportions. This poverty of contrast and the archi- 
tectural need for at least one more movement to make a well- 
balanced and complete whole are the weakest poirts of the work. 
The music itself will delight the more conservative of Walton’s 
admirers and possibly shock the more progressive. 

Walton rejoices in the lyrical, soaring quality of the violin, its 
aptitude for lark-like rhapsody, both impassioned and elegiac. Its 
histrionic powers he uses circumspectly, pyrotechnics hardly at all. 
The piano part, particularly in the first movement, had remarkably 
the same flowing, onward-pressing quality as is to be found in 
Franck’s sonata, which preceded it at this concert; while in the 
theme and variations it provided the rich chromatic harmony which 
formed the landscape in which the violin trilled and fluted its late 
lark’s song. There is nothing problematical in this music. Walton 
gives the impression of writing to please himself anc his performers, 
and in doing so he delights his audience. A sense of strain, visible 
in most of Walton’s mature work hitherto, was here wholly absent 
or only hinted at as a past experience remembered in tranquillity. 

+ . o + 


The Hallé Orchestra played an ill-assorted programme at the 
Albert Hall on February 3rd and played it very well. Verdi's over- 
ture to La Forza del Destino is too much like a trailer of the opera 
to be successful in the concert-hall, and we have surely won the 
right to honour Beethoven's fifth symphony in the breach rather 
than the observance for a season or so. Debussy’s Prélude a 
l'Aprés-midi d'un Faune, one of the composer’s most original and 
wholly successful pieces, was played with sensitive regard for varia- 
tions of tone-colour but without achieving quite that subtle haze— 
“in which precision joins vagueness ”’—that gives the music its 
power of poetic evocation. Bartdk’s Concerto for Orchestra was 
the best played piece of the evening. Here the orchestra showed its 
finest qualities, the precision that comes of perfectly understood 
discipline and the tonal vitality so rare except in orchestras that 
work consistently under one composer. A pamphlet published 
recently by the Hallé Society shows that, if this orchestra is to 
maintain and improve its present high standard, a considerable 
further subsidy will be necessary in the immediate future. What- 
ever proportions the local authorities and the Arts Council may 
arrange to provide, it is imperative that the money should be found. 

* * * * 


Gieseking played two concertos with the Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra at the Central Hall on February Ist. No pianist gives a 
greater appearance of naturalness or approaches his music so 
simply. In the slow movements, especially of Mozart's K.467 and 
Beethoven’s G major concerto, his playing had that apparently 
spontaneous lyrical quality which it is the very highest achievement 
of any art to produce. MARTIN COOPER. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


I CAME across the other day a singularly Pepysian extract from the 
Diary concerning St. Valentine’s Day, February 14th, 1667; “But | am also 
this year my wife’s Valentine ; and it will cost me £5 ; but that | must 
have laid out if we had not been Valentines”! Has St. Valentine any 
votaries left? It does seem to have been a most expensive day three 
hundred years ago (Mrs. Pepys received jewels of value); and, indeed, a 
most merry one six hundred years ago. The older poets, who were often 
pretty good ornithologists were wont to give the birds first place. Donne, 
for example (said to be the first English poet to address a whole poem 
to a flower, to wit the primrose), picks out as likely pairs to celebrate the 
day, lark, dove, robin, blackbird and kingfisher, among “ the chirping 
choristers * which were Bishop Valentine’s * parishioners.” It is a proper 
subject of rejoicing that recent legislation has prohibited the shooting of 
duck at this date. 


Tit v. Sparrow 


More than one of those “whom towns immure,” especially London 
Town, has expressed wonder at the diminution, here and there 
the disappearance, of the sparrow. Can it be true that this impudent, 
friendly, assertive, gregarious, corn-eating, yet urban, bird, grows less 
common ? One London resident says definitely, “* In my London garden 
tits seem to have taken the place of sparrows almost entirely.” Well, in 
my country garden, more tits come to the proffered food, even if it is 
cereal food tossed on to the grass, than sparrows, and when both appear 
the tits, certainly the great tits, seem to be the more aggressive. Their 
circulation is immense. A query for information about their newer habits 
has already evoked over 2.000 answers from all sorts of districts. Bird 
populations do, of course, go up and down. Blackbirds certainly are on 
the up grade, as blackcock are on the down, very much down, grade. 
Sparrows, according to the statisticians, have never been the most 
numerous species ; and are certainly exceeded by chaffinch and blackbird. 
Incidentally, I have not seen a tree sparrow for a very long time. There 
seemed to be some evidence that both sorts of sparrow have fallen below 
their peak. 


Home-keeping Emigrants 

Another bird query concerns the refusal of small migrants to emigrate. 
It is roundly asserted that the blackcap, the nearest rival to the 
nightingale in song, has been seen this winter in various places. Doubtless, 
as we are continually warned, it is very easy to mistake a marsh tit for 
a blackcap, and at this date there is no song to set us right. But there 
is just one migrant warbler which makes song-like noises in winter and 
that is the chiff-chaff. This warbler has been seen and heard in my 
immediate neighbourhood this winter. There is, I think, no doubt about 
the fact and fortunately it does not much resemble any other bird except 
its cousin the willow-warbler, which also is a migrant. Could not the 
photographers resolve all doubts? Mr. Bayliss Smith, in a most original 
and beautiful book (British Waders in their Haunts. Bell and Sons. 
21s.), has given us “ close-ups” of some of the shyest birds ; and these 
warblers are singularly tame. 


A Gorse Record 


Local critics have united in explaining that the alleged continuance 
of the gorse flower is due to the presence of two sorts of gorse that have 
different flowering dates. They are doubtless justified in giving out this 
explanation ; but the common gorse, furze or whin (ulex europaeus) 
surpasses, I think, all other shrubs in continuity. One bush in my 
paddock is now in good flower, and has been so continuously since last 
March, “the month that blooms the whins.” It has only a few weeks 
to go to prove that it is capable of flowering in every month of the 
year, without any contribution from ulex nanus or any other variety 
or species. It not only blossoms: it continues to smell strongly of 
coconut, 


In the Garden 


A most charming little book of drawings of old Stevenage, now to be 
smothered, called A Stevenage Picture Book (W. H. Smith and Co. 4s. 6d.), 
ends with a picture of Six Hills Nurseries, a classical spot in garden 
annals. Its ex-owner, Mr. Clarence Elliott, was a traveller in plants—to 
the Atlas Mountains and such—as well as a most ingenious nurseryman 
and designer of gardens. The county has been singularly rich in garden 
originators since the first Lord Salisbury brought over Tradescant from 
Holland. It is remarkable that the tradescantia, a most engaging and 
not very common plant, is still common in country gardens near Hatfield, 
often under the name of “ Moses in the Bulrushes ” ! 

W. Beach THOMAS. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
SPECTATOR COMPETITIONS—No. 4 


Report by Robert Levens 


A prize is offered for an open testimonial for employment in one 
of the following capacities: cook, companion-chauffeuse, curate, 
head or assistant master or mistress, secretary, assistant editor of a 
periodical. The testimonial must be such as can be exhibited with 
pride by the applicant, but must make it clear to any intelligent 
employer that the applicant is to be avoided like the plague. 


This competition attracted a vast array of talent, no doub* because 
its range extended over several varieties of human experience. 
Housewives by the score were ingeniously equivocal at the expense 
of cooks ; all ranks of the scholastic world, from ex-headmasters to 
pupils, strewed their bent pins beneath bumptious or incompetent 
teachers ; and the clerical profession furnished a gallery of grue- 
somely zealous curates. 

The entries fell into two main categories—those which relied ou 
verbal ambiguity to convey one meaning to the applicant, another 
to the employer, and those which did not. The first type gave 
scope for some brilliant flashes of wit, such as “ I have never known 
a teacher who could so completely lose himself in his subject ” 
(W.Fozzard), or the cook who was “more than economical, 
giving us little to complain about ” (“ Ida Cook”). But such entries 
seldom read well from start to finish: there were too many flat 
stretches between the peaks, and the irony was often so heavy 
that even the stupidest applicant was bound to detect it. So one 
chuckled over the best of these and marked them for quotation, but 
looked for winners rather among the second type, which concen- 
trated mainly on exposing defects regarded by the applicant as 
virtues. 

Here the dangers were dullness and lack of punch : it was difficult 
to live up to the phrase “to be avoided like the plague,” and some- 
times the appeal was merely to prejudices not universally shared. 
But the best of this kind combined plausibility with lightness of 
touch and subtle undertones of wit. Getting a little tired of “I 
cannot speak well enough of her,” &c., one was cheered at finding 
how much can be conveyed by the sidelong flick of a single word, 
eg., “She has taken a truly personal interest in several members 
of her form” (Mrs. E. A. Loveridge), “She drives a car with 
cheerful confidence and has gained almost complete control over 
the many different vehicles that have been successively in her 
charge * (Margaret Usborne). 

The difficulty of both satisfying the applicant and warning the 
prospective employer naturally increased as one went higher up the 
professional ladder, and this factor influenced my eventual choice 
of a first prize-winner from a short list which I had with difficulty 
reduced from twelve to five. Miss O. M. Wilson earned a prize 
of £3 with a testimonial of unimpeachably authentic style, giving 
full recognition to the abilities of her aspiring headmistress, yet 
relentlessly exposing her as a quite intolerable busybody. Her 
unobtrusive reference to the dramatic society was, I thought, the 
neatest satirical touch in the entire competition. After a sporting 
finish between two companion-chauffeuses, the second ‘prize of £2 
goes to Mrs. S. Gordon. 

Now for as many gems from the rejected as space permits. 

Cooks. “ Although Mr. L. U. Cullus has been my cook for less 
than three months, I feel, if not well, at least sufficiently qualified 
to give him this testimonial, as he has asked for it and I am sure 
he deserves it.” (H. P. Bellanti.) ‘“ An appetising meal from Olga’s 
hands is a rare treat. . . . Whatever she undertakes will be much 
more than well done. . . . Her motto has always been * My best 
is not too good.’” (Mrs. J. M. Watson.) “She is one of those who 
help themselves without the need of continual encouragement.” 
(M. P. Murray.) “She certainly got more out of my rations than 
any cook since rationing started.” (Sir E. Macfadyen.) 

Companion-chauffeuses. “She does not confine herself to her 
routene duties, unselfishly sacrificing her free time to entertaining 
my guests as though they were her own.” (Ruth Duffin.) “As a 
companion her behaviour was unfailingly predictable.” (Kenneth 
Braine-Hartnell.) 

Curates. “ He maintains a persistently cheery demeanour, which 
he firmly believes is best calculated to produce a spirit of Christian 
fellowship.” (Rev. C. J. Weston.) “ His ministry to the sick resulted 
in their speedy recovery: to the dying took away all fear of death.” 
(Rev. C. E. Surman.) “He has incessantly visited the sick and 
afflicted people throughout the parish.” (Rev. J. B. Harrison.) “In 
the pulpit his manner is moving and profound, and although he 
has no singing voice, his wife is a first-rate musician.” (Rev. W. E. J. 
Lindfield.) “We at St. Matilda's will never forget him, and shall 
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feel ourselves curiously bound to any other parish in which he goes 
to work.” (Ven. Eric Treacy.) “It is with a heavy heart that 
I contemplate his continuing his work in another parish.” (J. F. 
Blanchard.) “His preaching has always been directed to the 
humblest intelligence.” (Rev. R. L. Davidson.) 

Teachers. “\t is with mingled pleasure and reluctance that 
I pen this leaving testimonial to Mr. ——.” (W. Percival.) “ Many 
teachers, however learned themselves, find it difficult to impart what 
they know, but Mr. C. had no difficulty in sharing with his pupils 
the full extent of his knowledge.” (N. Hodgson.) “A succession 
of physical training mistresses has enjoyed the benefit of her advice 
in the gymnasium and on the playing-field.” (Miss U. Henriques.) 


FIRST PRIZE 

I have much pleasure in writing this testimonial for Miss X, 
who has been a member of my staff for the past two years. The 
value of her services to this school has been incalculable, yet I feel 
that, as headmistress of a larger school, Miss X will have that fuller 
scope demanded by her talent for organisation and her capacity for 
ignoring obstacles. 

As a teacher of Mathematics Miss X has both high academic 
qualifications and a vocation. During these two years she has, 
with untiring enthusiasm, brought her subject to the forefront of 
the curriculum and has spared no pains in communicating her sense 
of its importance to her pupils. Even among her less gifted pupils 
her brilliant teaching and forceful personality have produced 
astonishing results. 

In out-of-school activities Miss X’s methods have been similarly 
successful. Keenly interested in drama, she at first shared with 
the English Mistress, and later took over completely, the responsi- 
bility for running our Dramatic Society. She is equally interested 
in our Music Society and here, as in all other spheres, has allowed 
no scruples of diffidence to stand in the way of innovations where 
she was convinced that these were desirable. 

Perhaps even more important is Miss X’s remarkable ability to 
stimulate her colleagues, to whom she has been more than generous 
with advice and active help on every possible occasion. In moments 
of crisis she acts without hesitation, and, to my knowledge, she has 
never been deterred by criticisms or by personal considerations 
from carrying out her conception of her duty. 

I feel that it would be unfair to weigh the loss to our small 
community with its rather clearly defined traditions against the 
opportunity of allowing Miss X to take up a post where her out- 
standing qualities might be appreciated in a truer perspective. 


SECOND PRIZE 
Telegrams: “ GAGAHEBAD.” “The Haven” Nursing Home, 
Garlington, 
Gateshead. 

Miss Y, aged 55, came to me in a permanent capacity as 
companion-chauffeuse three months ago. I have the highest possible 
regard for her character and principles; and but for the serious 
nervous collapse which has brought me here, and the sudden 
departure of both my lifelong servants, no doubt she would still 
be with me. 

Miss Y is of a brisk and energetic disposition, and she was ever 
at my elbow with helpful suggestions for improving my household 
arrangements. As a companion her wide travels, influential 
acquaintances and devotion to our Royal Family made meal-times 
a feast of informative conversation ; nor can I forget her remarkable 
memory for the plots of plays and books, and even of her own 
dreams. I never knew Miss Y out of temper, and her constant 
brightness (whatever my own mood) is the characteristic most 
clearly in my mind in writing this testimonial. 

As a chauffeuse Miss Y has gallantly conquered slight defects 
of vision and hearing and appears to be a completely fearless 
driver. 


Spectator Competition No. 6 
Set by Derek Hudson 


“The child is father of the man.” To illustrate this, write a 
school report, not exceeding 200 words, for any one of the following 
between the ages of 6 and 12:—Job, Dick Turpin, Beau Brummel, 
Gladstone, Emma Lady Hamilton, Harpo Marx. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked “ Competition,” and must be 
received not later than February 17th. Results will be published 
in the Spectator of February 24th. 
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LETTERS TO 


Russia and the Bomb 


Sir,—When you state that President Truman's decision to make the 
hydrogen bomb is inevitable, you not only use a word in its wrong sense 
(for what is inevitable does not come within the realm of decision), but 
support a policy which must almost inevitably (using the word more 
correctly) lead to disaster. The hoary fallacy that you can ensure peace 
by preparing for war simply will not die 

If history teaches anything, it is virtually certain that hydrogen bombs 
will be used if they are made ; and, if used, bring about the end of this 
country and most of Western civilisation. The more countries that have 
them, the more likely they are to be used. If two rival countries have 
them, they are almost certain to be used ; mutual suspicion and fear will 
see to that. If one country only has them—even if that country were 
Russia—their use would be less likely 

But the only right way, and at the same time the only conceivably 
safe way, is for every country which has any regard for those decencies 
which alone make human life worth living, to declare that it will not 
make such diabolical weapons. 


If America and Britain made that declaration, it is possible that alt 


other great Powers, including Russia, would do likewise. But if not, 

and we were subjected by the Power that persisted in making the bomb, 

we should preserve our souls. But the course you commend must surely 

mean the destruction of both body and soul in a global Gehenna.— Yours 

faithfully, PeENDRIL BENTALL. 
543 Crookesmoor Road, Sheffield, 10. 


Sirn.— You ask, somewhat rhetorically, “ What would be the position if 
Russia alone among the nations possessed a hydrogen bomb ?” Though 
you may not agree with me, perhaps you will permit one who has 
studied the Soviet way of life at first hand in the U.S.S.R. for five years, 
und who has made a thorough study of Soviet foreign policy since 1917, 
w hazard an answer. My answer is, whatever bombs or weapons the 
U.S.S.R. may possess, she will always strive to secure drastic international 
disarmament and the banning and destruction of all weapons of mass 
destruction. May I remind you that before she was known to have 
the atom bomb the U.S.S.R. proposed the destruction of all existing 
stocks, the outlawing of atomic war, international inspection to see that 
such a policy was carried out, and the pooling of atomic knowledge 
to secure a rising living standard for the world’s peoples. Having got 
the bomb, the U.S.S.R. has not modified or withdrawn these proposals. 
Having got—as she will do—the hydrogen bomb, she will still call for 
real disarmament. Why? For the simple reason that in the U.S.S.R 
nobody profits and everybody loses by pouring resources into the 
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manufacture of means of destruction ; whereas in the U.S.A. the present 

arms drive is openly regarded as one of the main defences against 

Secondly, the U.S.S.R. has never believed in or 

practised indiscriminate bombing of civilian centres as a means of 

winning wars.—Yours, etc., Pat SLOAN, 
Yew Tree Cottage, Melody Road, Biggin Hill, Kent. 


economic Crisis 


Public Opinion in America 

Sir,—I have read with great interest American Impressions by Sir Evelyn 
Wrench, in the Spectator of December 23rd. Much, of course, of what 
Sir Evelyn says is true. Most Americans, especially taxi-drivers and 
guests at cocktail parties, did not talk a great deal about the devaluation 
of the pound. But the group leaders and opinion-moulders who repre- 
sent and influence American opinion did. The newspapers, the radio, 
politicians and the business leaders gave the subject a great deal of atten- 
tion. I think Sir Evelyn would have found that most Americans among 
the leaders thought devaluation was a good idea and that top echelon 
opinion was glad devaluation happened. 

There is no one public opinion in America. 
and each has to be analysed separately to get a picture of the whole. 
Very many, perhaps most, Americans are pro-British today, and if you 
took a poll in cities like Boston and New York, where populations are 
heavily Irish, you might find much anti-British feeling among them. | 
think Sir Evelyn might have indicated this difference. Our Government, 
Britain’s ally, does not always co-operate with the British Government. 
Anthony Eden, as you may recall, complained about this, especially in 
regard to Asia, in a signed article in the New York Times. 

Here are a few points on which Sir Evelyn might have been more 
specific : 

(1) Economics. What sections of American business leadership and 
political leadership were most articulate about devaluation and why. 
Why British goods cannot compete with American goods today. Why, 
for instance, we prefer to buy an American car to an English car even 
though the price may be the same, and why we prefer English to American 
tweeds. 

(2) Politics. Who in America is critical of the British Labour Govern- 
ment or opposes it without reservation, and who is for the British 
Government and does not want to see Churchill restored to power. Sir 
Evelyn is mistaken in thinking that Americans as a whole are against 
Attlee and for Churchill. There are sharp differences here as in England, 
and the reasons are more or less the same, based upon group adherence. 

(3) Foreign Affairs. Wt is true, as Sir Evelyn says, that America has 
become Asia- and Africa-conscious. World War Il forced us to become 
world-conscious. But he is mistaken in thinking that Americans have 
suddenly become admirers of British imperialism. That may be true of 
the people Sir Evelyn met on his travels here, but he could easily have 
met Americans who admired the systems of Hitler and Mussolini. And 
what is British imperialism today ? England finally let India get its 
freedom, but that was long after Franklin D. Roosevelt, by his good- 
neighbour policy, broke up U.S. dollar imperialism in Latin America. 
Besides, while Britain has recognised China’s Communist régime, a large 
and powerful section of U.S. business and politics is yelling for our 
Government to help Chiang Kai-shek. Here, too, it is impossible to get 
over a point of view by talking in generalities. One must specify the 
group and its attitude and then draw a conclusion about who determines 
U.S. policy. 

(4) Religion. Certainly there is an increase in religious interest. A 
disproportionate number of current best-sellers are religious works—by 
Mer. Fulton J. Sheen, Thomas Merton and Joshua Liebman But 
Blanchard’s American Freedom and Catholic Power is also a best-seller. 

All this indicates that what Britain needs today for a better understand- 
ing is a more specialised exchange of ideas and information than can be 
reported in a single piece. There is a lot about Britain that Americans 
do not know and understand and a lot about the United States that 
Britain needs to learn, too.—Sincerely yours, EDWARD L. BERNAYS. 

26 East 64th Street, New York 21, N.Y. 


There are many publics, 


Election Issues 
Sir,—Mr. Harold Nicolson’s bewilderment about the electorate’s supposed 
indifference to the world crisis is itself bewildering. Isn't the explanation 
quite simple? Elections are about points of disagreement, not of 
agreement. All parties know that the question which overshadows all 
others in the world is the Russian question. None of them—small 
blame to them—know the answer to it. What then is there to quarrel 
about? If the earth were to start freezing tomorrow we should all be 
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tngntened out of our wits. But I do not think we should hold an election 

about it. As to the enthusiasm aroused by Gladstone, I wonder how 

much of it was due to hatred of the Turk, and how much to hatred of 

the Tory I am, Sir, yours, &c., N. HopGson. 
Charlscot, Tatsfield, Surrey. 


Roman Catholic Schools 


Sixn,—Your paragraph on “ Roman Catholic Schools ” catls for comment. 
You omit to mention that the Catholic claim is primarily based upon 
parental right, a right antecedent to that of the State, and in no sense a 
accorded by the State, to see that children receive a religious 
education. You also omit to mention the enormous increase of costs 
since the 1944 Act, and the need under that Act to construct new schools 
besides repairing the old. 

For many years religious schools of various denominations have been 
saving the State large sums of money, often through heroic efforts. Those 
who supported them, and most of these have been poor, have been 
paying more than double for the religious education of their children 
in taxes and in voluntary contributions, while those who wished for no 
religious education, or were content with the severely limited opportunities 
for denominational instruction given in controlled schools, have been 
privileged. Catholics are claiming no right which they would not share 
with their fellow Christians, and to ensure that one’s children should be 
taught by Christian teachers is a parental right, not a privilege. We 
should not accuse of claiming privilege those whom we suffer to be 


privilege 


penalised. 
But were it only a matter of making heavier financial sacrifices for the 


sake of conscience and Christian education, the situation, however unjust, 
would be tolerable. The trouble is that the increase of costs goes beyond 
all possible sacrifices. However, you say that the presumption is against 
the validity of the Catholic claims, since the three political parties have 
rejected them. The Catholics are “ interested.” Who would not be when 
they believe the good of their children involved? But the political 
parties “are disinterested.” Oh brave new world! There is no need 
for Christian education to make it any better. The political parties on 
the eve of an election, faced with a demand for minority rights, have 
proved themselves disinterested 

The election “atmosphere will pass away. The children and _ their 
spiritual needs will remain. So will the memory of those who are ready 
to face unpopularity by putting their Christianity before their politics. It 
has not been easy to do, Perhaps one day, Sir, you will again be writing 
about the call for co-operation among Christians, and even about the 
need for Christian education to save our civilisation. Christian 
co-operation and education are what we are asking for now, when the 
asking is no lip service. And one day we shall all remember how angry 
Christ was against those who kept little children from him, and his 
“ little ones.”—Yours faithfully, 


threats to any who scandalise 
RALPH RUSSELL. 


Downside Abbey, nr. Bath. 


[The whole question turns on the alleged “ right” to denominational 
education at the expense of the State-—Ed. Spectator.) 


More Post Office Shortcomings 
Sir,—You recently had some correspondence criticising the Post Office. 
May I add one case which seems to me to condemn utterly the monopoly 
which is now called nationalisation. 

a flat. The flat had a telephone, but, 
of course, it was not my number. ! applied, before moving, for the 
telephone at my old address to be transferred, and, until this could be 
done. for it to be temporarily disconnected. The Post Office have 
Steadily refused (and I have even telegraphed the Postmaster General) 
to disconnect the telephone, and in consequence more than 100 people 
have rung up my old number, some of them from as far away as 
Bradford and Market Rasen. In every case they have been put through 
to the present tenants of the house, simply to be told I have moved. 
This means their money for the call has been taken by the Post Office 
under false pretences 

The number is still listed as mine in the directory, and is on all my 
notepape If the Post Office cannot let me have this number on the 
telephone at my new address (three hundred yards away) they could at 
least disconnect it. But they leave the number in commission and collect 
the money from people who they know cannot be put through to me. 
I understand that the operation of changing my number to my present 
telephone would take the engineers ten minutes, at recognised trade- 
union speed. To disconnect my old number, one minute. There. is 
no wonder ] am going to vote Conservative at the election for the first 
time in my life-—Yours faithfully, AUSTIN LEE. 

St. Stephen's Vicarage, Parkside Road, Hounslow, Middlesex. 


system 
Three weeks ago I moved into 
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FABER BOOKS 


High Valley C. CLIFT & JOHNSTON 
This unusual novel, which won the Sydney Morning Herald £2,000 prize, 


is set in a remote Tibetan valley, It gives a vivid picture of hewn, tragedy 


and intrigue amongst a nomadic people, and brings to life the working of 


the Buddhist priesthood and philosophy. 12/6 


The Asiatics FREDERIC PROKOSCH 
* An amazing book. 1 don’t know of any other novel at all like it—it is 
rich as a tapestry. | simply gobbled it.’—Sinclair Lewis. 10/6 


Rose Forbes GEORGE BUCHANAN 


Every woman will find her own life story in this brilliant novel about 
incautious woman... 


—Daily Telegraph. 9/6 


‘an amiable, sensuous, warm-hearted and 


exciting admirable. His talent is unique.’ 


The Locked Gates KATHLEEN WARREN 


* An atmospheric thriller . . . original, fresh writing, full of personality. 
. . If, ina few years, Miss Warren is not selling her books handsomely, 
I shall be surprised, *—Pamela Hansford Johnson: Daily Telegraph. 10/6 


HERBERT READ 


which is a 
10/6 


Phases of English Poetry 
— 

A new, revised and augmented edition of this standard work, 

complete survey of English poetry from Chaucer to the present day, 


This World and That 
P. PAYNE & L. J. BENDIT 


The authors of The Psychic Sense, a born clairvoyant and a medical psycholo- 
gist, derive this study of Psychic Communion from personal experience 
Their book, written for the general 
12/6 


and specialised study respectively. 
reader, is an analysis of the many aspects of ‘ psychism’. 


Makers of Mathematics ALFRED HOOPER 


‘ As agreeable an introduction to the history of mathematics as exists. He 
believes it to be high time that the dry-as-dust notion so often associated 
with mathematics was swept away and the student introduced to the 
not only of the story of mathematics and mathematicians, but 
if his book does 


fascination, ) 
of the actual mathematical processes themselves . 
not transform rebellious youth into loyal subjects we may despair of ever 
doing so.’—Economist. 18/5 
Planning Your Home for Tomorrow 

MORRISON HENDRY 


Here is really practical home-planning—from blue-print to the maid- 
problem—by a practising architect who, as a P.O.W., discussed their 
ideal home with hundreds of men from every walk of life. Illustrated. 18/- 


Towards an Organic Architecture BRUNO ZEVI 


Most works on modern architecture stop at about 1930, but Mr. Zevi, 
a practising architect who has studied in both Rome and Harvard, pays 
particular attention to the decade before the war, with emphasis on the 


contemporary American and Russian scenes, With 141 Illustrations, 25/« 


The Elements of Lawn Tennis 
NORMAN H. PATTERSON 


An unusually cheap, comprehensive book, especially prepared to help the 
young player. The frontispiece consists of a special chart of the tennis 
court with grid references as op a map, so that the reader can follow 


the instructions in the text. 4/6 
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«“ Middle-Class Argument” 


Six.—There are many parents with a child at an elementary school who 
spend thirty shillings a week on amusements and as much again on 
tobacco. It never occurs to them that, if they dispensed with these 
indulgences, they could afford to give their child the education which my 
wife and I choose to provide for ours. Instead, they regard us as 
undeservedly fortunate. 

A similar outlook leads a miner to absent himself from work when he 
thinks his pay-packet already large enough for his needs. If his horizon 
were that of the middle class, he would work long hours to secure a house 
of his own away from his depressing village, a better education for his 
offspring than the State can provide, and perhaps a car in which to 
travel to work. At present he either regards these things as beyond his 
reach or feels it to be the duty of his fellow-countrymen to supply them. 
—Yours faithfully, C. J. L. Hisserp. 

37 Meads Road, Guildford, Surrey. 


Sir,—I have read the letters of “ Housewife ” and “Country Rector’s 
Wife” with mingled sympathy and admiration, but cannot see how they 
invalidate the principle | am maintaining—that the kind of school 
education a child gets should depend, not upon the length of his parent’s 
purse-strings, but only upon the child’s ability. May I urge two con- 
siderations ? First, there seems to be in that principle a moral imperative 
that is inescapable for a community which has a social ideal. Second, 
any community, on grounds of simple common sense, cannot afford to 
neglect any ability in its children, if it is to maintain and improve its 
standards of culture. It is at least arguable that the level of statesmanship 
between the two wars might well have been higher had our educational 
system not been so exclusive and narrow over so long a period.—Yours 
faithfully, D. WitcLorr. 
35 Honeysgreen Lane, Liverpool 12. 


Why Snob? 
Six,—It may interest your correspondent Mr. Cecil Roberts that in 1916 
I was given the same explanation of the origin of the word “snob” as 
he had from his informant, with the difference that I was told it was a 
contraction of the Latin sine nobilitate and not of the Italian. The 
source of my information was Dr. Karl Liitgenau, a scholar of some 
repute, linguist, historian and incidentally one of the first Social-Democrat 
members of the German Reichstag in the 1890s, a man in short whose 
explanations I always accepted without questioning. My surprise, there- 
fore, on looking up the word one day, first in a German and then in an 
English dictionary, and finding there an entirely different derivation, was 
considerable. Surely it would not be reasonable to assume that the same 
explanation from two such different sources was based on nothing more 
than clever men’s playing at anagrams and accidentally arriving at the 
same result ? I should indeed be glad if any light could be thrown on the 
subject.—I am, Sir, yours, ARNOLD. BENDER. 
Noah's Ark, Over Haddon, Bakewell, Derbyshire. 
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A MeetING of the friends of National Education was held at 
Willis’s Rooms on Thursday . . . Archdeacon Manning opened 
with prayer. Mr. G. A. Denison said that “all education 
flowed from and necessarily depended upon the doctrine of 
regeneration in baptism—that doctrine which had so monstrously 
been of late made the subject of appeal to a court not 
necessarily composed of Christians.” [The Gorham judgement.] 
They would have no legislating for the Church by the Com- 
mittee of Education; no Minister of Public Instruction in 
England, or, more dangerous, the office without the name; ro 
Godless Colleges: the seed might be sown, but it should be 
crushed ere it grew to a plant. The Reverend W. Sewell 
denounced the system of education apart from the dogmatical 
teaching of the Church, as ripe with the seeds of anarchy: it 
inevitably destroyed veneration for the Creator, love for the 
parent, respect for the teacher, and obedience to the state. 
Resolutions were passed which characterised the Committee 
of Council on Education as an incipient Legislative Board of 
Public Instruction; denounced the aggressions of that body, 
and affirmed the necessity of an appeal to Parliament for a 
removal of the impediments which preclude many Church 
schools from receiving the public money*voted for education. 
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Greece’s “Great Idea” 
Sir,—Mr. Woodhouse maintains that in Greece Enosis (union of Greece 
and Cyprus) is no longer seriously considered outside Communist circles. 
I recently visited Greece for the third time since the war, and during this 
last visit found, as I had done in 1939, strong resentment in many quarters 
about Britain’s Cyprus policy ; and one of the most ardent exponents of 
Enosis encountered was an official spokesman of the Right. 

Communist activity in Greece is for the moment quiescent, but Greek 
political life is’ already split into many factions. Mr. Woodhouse’s 
suggestion, therefore, that the Communists may be able to use Enosis 
to give Greek politicians “ something to disagree about again in time 
for their general election” due in March seems unlikely. More likely 
and imminent is the risk that Anglo-Greek relations may be soured if 
British representatives persist in maintaining an embarrassed silenve every 
time the Cyprus question crops up. A distinguished Visiting British 
general recently held a Press conference in Athens which was mainly 
attended by Greek journalists. When confronted with the inevitable 
Cyprus question, which few British subjects can escape at the moment, he, 
presumably not forewarned, skilfully avoided giving any answer at all. 
This merely left the impression that either he did not know the answer, 
or, worse still, that he could not justify Britain’s policy. 

Non-Communist Greeks usually accept Britain’s strategic need of 
Cyprus, but frequently argue that Enosis need not preclude Britain’s use 
of the island’s bases. This argument is an over-simplification of a 
complicated and delicate problem, and Britain’s reasons for her retention 
of the island are not entirely unjustified. But the time has come, in 
Greece at any rate, to make these reasons clear.—Yours faithfully, 

Nancy CRAWSHAW, 

Flat 38, 88 Portland Place, W.1. 


Intercommunion 


Sir,—It may be pertinent to point out that during and between the years 
1552 and 1662 the Prayer Book did not postulate or permit any consecra- 
tion of the bread and wine at the service of Holy Communion, so it 
could not have been intended that the Communion should be anything 
but a bare memorial. The second Prayer Book of Edward Vl—only 
published a few months before the king's death—did not contain the 
rite of confirmation and made no reference to confirmation. This 
may be additional evidence to show that the Communion was a bare 
memorial. The rite of confirmation first appeared in the Prayer Book 
of Queen Elizabeth.—Yours faithfully, G. W. R. THOMSON. 
13 Kings Hall Road, Beckenham, Kent. 


Sir,—Dr. Morton is misinformed. No Noncomformist with whom 1 
am acquainted regards the service as a memorial love feast. We regard 
it rather as a Communion established through the shed blood and the 
broken body. We meet as a believing community, expecting fulfilment 
of the promise of Matthew XVIII: 20, and John XIV: 23; and to us 
the Presence is none the less real because it is spiritual Yours faithfully, 
G. R. COLE. 
Baptist Manse, Thurleigh. 


Another Pension Paradox 


Sir,—X.Y.Z. is not the only one to suffer from being “ self-employed and 
over 65.” My husband was in Holy Orders for 34 years. When he died, 
after receiving a disability pension for one year of £137 10s.—all we had 
to live on—this princely sum died with him. I could not draw the 
ordinary widow's pension, for he was termed “ self-employed.” I had to 
earn my own living. Since I cannot live on less than £70 per annum I 
must earn more, and therefore become ineligible for the old age pension 
at the age of seventy. There is a widespread misunderstanding that every 
widow and everyone over seventy gets a pension. This is not so. 

I am not complaining, for I can earn my own living, but I think the 
fallacy that every old person is looked after by the present Government 
should be exposed before the election. It is simply not true—Yours 
faithfully, A. B.C. 


Lord Passfield 


Sin,—The Passfield Trustees are making arrangements for the writing of 
a biography of Lord Passfield. They have deposited his papers in the 
British Library of Political and Economic Science, which he founded ia 
1896, and would be grateful if anyone in possession of letters from him 
would allow the originals or copies of them to be added to this collection. 
Owners of letters are invited to communicate with the Librarian, 
Houghton Street, Aldwych, London, W.C.2.—Yours, etc., 
London School of Economics A. M. Carr-SAUNDERS, 
and Political Science, Chairman of the 
Aldwych, W.C.2. Passfield Trustees. 
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Makers of motor cars, paper and cotton goods 
Sellers of carpets, machine tools and chemicals 

Buyers of wool, wines and honey 
All businessmen can learn more about their markets in 
Australia and New Zealand from the Bank of Australasia. 
Current information is available on products required, 
or goods available for export. Advice can be given on 
opportunities for investment and on all shipping problems 
by the Overseas Department of 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 
(Uncorporated by Royal Charter 1835) 
MANAGER : G. C. COWAN 


Head Office : 4 Threadneedle Street, London, B.C.2 
Strand Branch: 263 Strand, London, W.C.2. (Opposite Australia House) 








SCALE IN INDUSTRIAL WATER SYSTEMS can cause any amount of 
trouble. Choked pipes must be dismantled, seized valves freed, and water 
- there is never any lack of work for the maintenance staff. 
Many of these troubles can be avoided before they start simply by treating 
(which is Albright & Wilson’s sodium 


heaters cleaned 


the water with Calgon 
metaphosphate). A few parts of Calgon in a million of water will prevent 
scale or stop corrosion. A copy of our technical booklet “Threshold 


treatment with Calgon” will make everything clear to you. 


CALGON 


a very little Calgon prevents a lot of scale 
ALBRIGHT & WILSON LTD . Water Treotment Department A 
49 PARK LANE - LONDON ~ WI * Tei: GRO 131! Works: Oldbury and Widnes iW 


taws! 
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IT’S A FIRST CLASS JOB 


BOULTON AND PAUL LTD - NORWICH - LONDON - BIRMINGHAM 


STEEL CONSTRUCTION - WOODWORKING - WIRE NETTING - FENCING - REFRIGERATORS 
CRC 18 





wie 
... after 14 years of constant change . . . Barneys has 
° : . . ” 
taught him “ the meaning of Ideal Smoking. 
This fine appreciation came from a late-night working London Architect 
who confesses to a weekly average of 8 ozs. . . . sometimes even more, 
“As a pipe-smoker of seventeen years’ standing I have had fourteen years of constant 
changes in Tobacco and the last three years with Barneys. The first period was one of 
constant sore tongue and parched throat, the last three years bave taught me the meaning of 
ideal smoking . . . 
As an all-day and night smoke there is—in my opinion—no tobacco on the market to touch 
Barneys, and anyone of aesthetic taste who will take the trouble to use alternate pipes—and 
thus avoid filling a bot pipe afresh—will enjoy that same bouquet from the last pipe as is ever 


present in the first.” 
Smokers abroad can arrange for regular personal despatches. Ex-Bond and 


British Duty Free, in 2-lb. parcels, to many lands, but not as yet to all. Write: 
Barneys Bureau, 24, Holborn, E.C.1. 
%* Punchbowle (full), Barneys (medium) and Parsons Pleasure (mild). Home 


Prive 4/3}d. 07. 
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Male and Female. 


MARGARET MEAD has written a remarkable book. Starting with 
the basic questions—* How are men and women to think about 
their maleness and their femaleness in this twentieth century ? ” 
and “Are not sex differences exceedingly valuable, one of the 
resources of our human nature that every society has used but 
no society has yet begun to use to the full ? “—-she discusses the 
role of the anthropologist (in distinction from that of the psycho- 
logist or the social scientist) in helping to answer such questions ; 
then reviews the facts concerning the rdle of the sexes in seven 
non-European cultures ; and devotes the final section of the book 
to the problem as it presents itself in the United States today. 

Superimposed upon what Margaret Mead calls the basic regulari- 
ties of human sex development and reproduction we find an 
astonishing diversity of cultural patterns determining the actual 
roles and attitudes of the two sexes in particular societies, a 
valuable reminder that the attitude of our own society has no 
special validity just because it is ours. The anthropological facts 
also remind us that man differs from all other organisms in 
having at his disposal no complex patterns of instinctive 
behaviour for dealing with the problems with which existence 
confronts him, including those of sex and reproduction. Biological 
individuals of Homo sapiens have to learn how to be social 
human beings, males and females how to be men and women. 
Even if it should prove that genetic differences of temperament 
between races, and between the sexes in different races, play 
some role in determining the behaviour of men and women, we 
can be sure that this is quite subsidiary to the effects of what 
they learn through the cultural pattern into which they are 
born. 


By Margaret Mead, 


The anthropological facts also remind us of the importance 
of infancy and early childhood in this fundamental process 
of learning to be human. It is a curious paradox that we 


have learnt to be what we are in virtue of experiences so many 
of which we do not, and often cannot, remember. However, 
Margaret Mead does not over-emphasise the réle of the earliest 
years ; rather she stresses the whole pattern of development, with 
its succession of qualitatively different phases. 

All this becomes very illuminating when focused upon the 
contemporary American scene. Various disharmonies here threaten 
the pattern of family life and the relation between the 
sexes. A co-educational system which postulates equality between 
children of either sex comes up against the different develop- 
mental rhythms of boy and girl, and also against the social require- 
ments of differentiating the réles of men and women. The 
pattern of behaviour between the sexes in adolescence, as typified 
in what the Americans call “dating,” is in conflict with the 
pattern demanded in adult life by American ideals of marriage. 
The ideal of woman’s economic independence comes up against 
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the ideal of the wife as “ home-maker.” The American idea of 
the one-family home comes into conflict with the possibilities 
of vigorous social life in a community. The ideal of individual 
freedom is in conflict with the ideal of stable marriage, the notion 
of free divorce and romantic love is up against the social 
obligations of the married couple, and the conflicts have pro- 
duced “a marriage-and-divorce code of great contradictoriness.” 
Ultra-reticence about the physical facts of sex-difference comes 
up with a bump against the exaggerated emphasis on “ Love.” 
Ihe demand for hospital births surrounded by the last words in 
hygiene and science is sterilising the experience of motherhood 
and the relations between the newborn baby and its mother. 
The emphasis on the future and some synthetic ideal way of life 
is in conflict with the attainment of a stable and satisfying 
way of life here and now. The “gradient” ideal of a career, 
the constant demands for more and more success, especially in men, 
are in conflict with the claims of just being: men are valued for 
what they do rather than for what they are, and this conflicts with 
happiness in later life, when they have reached the natural plateau 
of their achievement. 

But it must not be supposed that Margaret Mead is content 
merely to show up disharmonies, or believes that indiscriminate 
factual knowledge is a cure-all, or that all we have to do is to 
discover what institutions or ideas must be overthrown in order 
to arrive in Utopia. She knows very well that aspirations play as 
important a part in life as do restrictive material needs, and 
that transcendence must be taken into account equally with 
limitation. Her anthropological studies have led her beyond 
all simple theories of economic and social determination to a 
recognition of the almost unbelievable range of cultural possibili- 
ties open to man, each in its own way a creative work of art—a 
unitary presentation of how to be human. And she believes in 
applied anthropology and in the possibility of action, through the 
building up of a positive cultural pattern and ideal with its own 
stability and its own dynamism. 

Indeed, I would say that, in spite of all the illumination her book 
sheds on its immediate subject of the réles of the two sexes in 
society, it is even more interesting as a symptom of the new 
humanism that seems to be emerging in all sorts of quarters, 
expected and unexpected, since the end of the war. Anthropology 
was one of the expected quarters: after all, anthropology is the 
Greek equivalent for the scientific aspect of the attitude expressed 
by the Latin term Aumanism. This modern humanism aims at 
aiding the human species to realise its possibilities more fully and 
more satisfactorily, both in the short term of individual lives, the 
intermediate term of societies and cultures, and the long term of 
evolution. The problem is always how to become more fully, and 
therefore more harmoniously, human: we have to discover and 
understand the potentialities of our humanity, and to realise them 
in concrete and satisfying patterns of life. The methods of the 
natural sciences can play an important rdle in this, but not the only 
réle. The methods of the arts are necessary as complementary, and 
the methods of the human sciences are necessary as intermediate, as 
bridging the gap between matter and mind, between means and ends. 

As Margaret Mead says, “ we are just beginning to explore the 
properties of human relationships as the natural sciences have 
explored the possibilities of matter.” In human relationships, values 
and emotions are inseparably entangled with social structure and 
human behaviour, so as to be an intrinsic part of the reality of man 
1s a part of nature ; and only by adjusting human relationships so 
that the inherent dynamism of human emotion and conscious 
striving can have freest play and create the least friction, shall we 
be able to fulfil our evolutionary destiny, of bringing life to new 
heights of achievement—but achievements of being as well as of 
doing, of inner life as well as of action. 

First, however, we have to readjust our thinking, so as to over- 
come the unnatural cleavage between the mental and material 
aspects of reality, between psychological satisfaction and external 
control, which has developed owing to the rapid rise of the physico- 
chemical sciences and their application. Biology can help towards 
this readjustment ; but it is only in human relations that the mental 
or psychological aspects of evolving reality comes to have equal 
importance with the material aspects. And accordingly it is only 
when we take human relations as subject-matter for scientific treat- 
ment that we shall perforce come to readjust our habits and 
methods of thought. JULIAN HUXLEY. 
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The Mosaics of Norman Sicily 
By OTTO DEMUS 


The mosaics of Cefalu, Palermo and Monreale are among 
the most impressive monuments of the Middle Ages. This 
book, which studies the*single works in detail, is an almost 
complete survey of extant Sicilian mosaic art. 

With 120 illustrations. £4 4s. net. 


England’s Helicon 
Edited by HUGH MACDONALD 


The first edition of England’s Helicon was published in 
1600. Whoever was responsible for the book had the very 
definite view of making it a pastoral anthology and it 
remains among the most delightful of its kind. 

With illustrations of the title page of the 1600 edition. 

In the Muses Library. 8s. 6d. net. 


The Language Bar 
By VICTOR GROVE, Ph.D. 


The majority of English people have no Latin, Greek or 
French—hence the term “highbrow,” which has no exact 
European counterpart. The author discusses this problem 
and suggests reforms in the teaching of English which can 
break down the barrier. 12s 6d net. 


Marx : His Time and Ours . 
By RUDOLF SCHLESINGER 


“Every serious English student of Marxism will find it 
indispensable, and should derive added stimulus from an 
analysis which takes the theoretical starting point so 
unquestioningly for granted.” The Times Literary Supplement. 
In the International Library of Sociology. 

IOs. net. 
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Bricks and Flowers 
by KATHERINE EVERETT 15/- 
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Father and Son 


Michael Sadleir’s life of his father 
Sir Michael Sadler, K.C.S.I. Iustrated 20/- 


LETTICE FOWLER (The Spectator): “Mr. Sadleir’s 
portrait shows us, without need of more, what sort of man it 
is of whom it can be said, * He had civilised a whole population’. 
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To Be a Communist 


The Theory and Practice of Communism. By R. N. Carew Hunt. 
(Bles. 12s. 6d.) 
The God that Failed. 


(Hamish Hamilton. 


Edited by Richard 


Six Studies in Communism. 


Crossman, 12s. 6d.) 


Mr. Carew Hunt has written the sort of book which, even when it 
is well done, is more likely to be found useful than greatly admired. 
His purpose is to help his readers think clearly about theories more 
or less familiar to most of them. His purpose is therefore modest 
and yet most difficult to achieve. If I say that he has not quite 
achieved it | don’t mean to be harsh. Nobody has yet succeeded 
in extracting the sense from Marxism, in showing where it emerges 
from the nonsense, in explaining how exactly it was transformed 
by minds quite unlike its author's, in seeing how it was adapted to 
situations and societies no one dreamed of eighty years ago. 

Mr. Carew Hunt, in writing his popular and intelligent account 
of the history of Marxism, has certainly done something useful ; 
his book will make us more familiar with the most important 
political philosophy of modern times, it will direct our attention 
to those aspects of it that matter most, it will introduce us to some 
good arguments. But it will not, [ think, improve our understanding 
of the society and age we belong to by showing us how this 
philosophy emerged, what it has meant to mankind and what has 
affected its growth. And that, surely, is what we mostly need to 
know. Marxism, like every other political theory, is more false 
than true. There is no need to refute it but only to understand just 
how it has become so large a part of modern history. Mr. Carew 
Hunt has understood this. But I cannot say that he is the first man 
to have succeeded where so many have failed. 

Of the six essays that make up The God that Failed easily the 
best are by Ignazio Silone and Richard Wright. That an American 
negro should hate the society he lives in, that he should join a 
revolutionary party bent on destroying it-—nothing could be more 
natural than this. And yet Richard Wright is not a good hater, 
and to judge by his essay he is a modest man. None of the incidents 
he describes is told to reflect credit on himself or make him 
interesting, and every one of them makes us sharply aware of what 
it is like to be a Communist, what there is about the party to attract 
the oppressed and to repel the free. Even when he had broken with 
the party, he understood, as his description of the trial of Ross 
proves, what it can mean to a Communist to belong to his party. 
Neither resentment at the way he had been treated nor disgust at 
servility impaired his sympathy for men who were still what he 
had so lately been himself. 

I was also impressed by Ignazio Silone’s essay, his ove of freedom 
and justice, his candour, simplicity and good sense. He, too, knows 
how to make both his adherence to Communism and his rejection 
of it credible to the reader: he knows that in a sense a man’s 
past is always with him and that it is unwise for him to speak 
about it bitterly, contemptuously or even with too much regret. 
His story is quietly told, and with a touch of humour that all 
the others lack. He is the only one of the six essayists who was 
ever an important member of the Communist Party. 





“Publications by exiled Czech 
politicians have frequently appeared 
in the past months; their purpose 
is to explain the events leading up 
to the February 1948 crisis But 
until now no one has attempted to 
reply to the question: Why did the 


Stransky : 





Czechs succumb to the Communists 
without a fight? 
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Stephen Spender, at least when he writes prose and politics, jg 
sometimes a little clumsy and graceless. He is also sincere, and 
has an insight into human motives that he can explain without 
recourse to the fashionable psychology. It was not the Communists’ 
attitude to science and the arts but their inhumanity which revolted 
him. Speaking of his different reactions to atrocities committed 
by the Fascists and the Reds, he says: “It was clear to me that 
unless I cared about every murdered child impartially, I did not 
really care about children being murdered at all.” Justice is always 
impartial and no one can ever lose the right to it. The great crime 
of the Communists is that by their actions they deny this. 


Of the other three studies, one is plain journalism, another a well. 
written essay in autobiography which might just as well have con- 
cerned anything other than Communism, and the third is also 
journalism, though not quite so plain. All six essayists are humane 
and sincere. JOHN PLAMENATz. 


How Westminster Works 


(Pelican Books, 


The English Parliament. 
1s. 6d.) 


By Kenneth Mackenzie. 


POPULAR interest in Parliament is for various reasons probably 
keener today than it has ever been. One result of that has been 
the publication in the last few years of an unusual number of 
books on different aspects of Parliamentary life and work. The 
best of them—like Sir Gilbert Campion’s monumental edition of 
Erskine May, followed by his more popular work on House of 
Commons procedure, and Strathearn Gordon’s Our Parliament— 
have been written not by Members but by permanent officials of 
the House. That is the case with this latest volume, the author 
of which is Clerk to the Select Committee on Estimates. He has 
done an altogether admirable piece of work, covering ground which 
has never been covered in so succinct a form, which badly needed 
to be covered, and which is covered here as effectively as could be 
hoped for. In the case of an institution in which tradition figures 
as largely as it does in the High Court of Parliament (Mr. 
Mackenzie’s first chapter is headed appropriately, “A Court 
Becomes a Parliament”) some knowledge of history and the evolu- 
tion of procedure is essential, and it is this knowledge which Mr. 
Mackenzie offers, packed with remarkable skill into two hundred 
pages of an eighteenpenny “Pelican.” On that, incidentally, one 
word must be said. Satisfactory as it is to get so much for so little, 
The English Parliament, destined, as seems likely, to be a standard 
work of reference within its sphere and its limits, demands some 
more durable binding than paper covers ; that should somehow be 
contrived. 

The questions answered here are the necessary questions. When 
and how did it all start ? How does it work ? How did the name 
and office and function of Speaker arise ? "How did the House 
of Commons gain its commanding position in the realm? The 
answer to that, of course, is by securing the control of finance 
and keeping kings short of money till they bowed to the Commons’ 
will. That did not happen without many struggles, and Mr. 
Mackenzie rightly devotes some space to tracing the steps by which, 
through the financial instrument (* redress of grievances before 
grant of supply ”), the liberties of Englishmen were secured. Rightly 
again he emphasises on an early page that Parliament does not itself 
govern—though there are passages in Bagehot which seem to suggest 
an opposite view. But the distinction, in fact, is clear. Parliament 
discusses, criticises and in the last resort controls; but it is the 
Government, the Cabinet, which governs ; legislation is not govern- 
ment. Finance figuring thus large in the life of the House of 
Commons through the centuries, Mr. Mackenzie does well to explain 
clearly the procedure by which the House maintains control over 
finance today—the difference between Committee of Ways and 
Means and Committee of Supply, between the Public Accounts 
Committee and the Select Committee on Estimates. Equally im- 
portant is the chapter which demonstrates the expansion, and hints 
at the possible dangers, of what is, in effect, the delegation of the 
law-making power, through Acts which authorise Ministers to issue 
innumerable Rules and Orders (2,858 of them in 1948) having the 
force of law. 

By one of those inexplicable aberrations to which the most 
experienced authors are liable, Mr. Mackenzie states that Mr 
Gladstone offered the post of Comptroller and Auditor-General 
“to a man of the eminence of John Cobden.” It was not John 
Cobden—nor Richard Bright. H. W. H. 
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Whatever, or whoever else you vote for— 
you must vote yourself Lilliput’s General 
Election number. Gulliver meets a tub- 
thumper; Patrick Campbell keeps an eye on 
Mr. Churchill—in °38; Engelbrecht gets 
elected for Monkslust ; Claud Cockburn tells 
you what Mr. Evelyn Waugh did in °24; 
Richard Lane tells you about buying a 
Baronetcy . . . Provocative, Gay and Wicked, 
LILLIPUT this month is the Voter’s 
Vade-mecum. Get it today. 1/- from all 
Bookstails. ° 
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AND THE DEED 


The administration of 
estates and trusts is an 





arduous and specialised task, 
It imposes a burden on individuals, not only 
because of the demands it makes on their time, 
but also because of the heavy responsibility 
it carries. Lloyds Bank offers you the benefit 
of the executor and trustee organisation which 
it has built up over the last forty years, 


For the convenience of those interested in this service, 
Branches of the Executor and Trustee Department 
have been opened in various parts of the country. 


La LLOYDS BANK 
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HERBERT BUTTERFIELD’S 


Christianity & History 


The Bishop of London: ‘I have read it with very 
great interest and pleasure ... I hope it will have 
a very wide circulation.’ 

Hugh Lyon in the Spectator: ‘this remarkable book. 
No review can begin to do it justice, there are 
sentences on almost every page which cry out to 
be quoted.’ 


7/6 net G. BELL & SONS, LTD. 
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Why Exphorion ? 


horion is the name given by Goethe to the offspring of Faust and Helen, 
m is. the synthesis of the romantic north and the classic south, the 


which is European culture. Among Euphorion books are 


Goethe’s Faust (Parts 1 and 2 in ome volume) translated by Bayard 


r, 12/6; Virgil’s Georgics in Latin with the Dryden translation, 
Plato's The Immortality of the Soul, 7/6; and Balzac’s Tbe 
se de Langeais, translated hy Dd. Mitford, 6/- 
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carrying 
the load 


Millions of tons of electrical equipment are 
moved each year by rail. They range from 
giant transformers requiring specially controll- 
ed transit to delicate scientific instruments 
which demand careful handling. 


@ Vehicles up to 120 tons capacity for stators, 
dynamos, transformers 

@ Covered and open containers for all types 
of electrical equipment 

@ Roadside delivery of cable and other 
equipment 

@ Special service for the export trade 


If you have goods for transport, why not talk 
it over with your local Goods Agent? He will 
gladly give you full information. 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 
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Duse and D’Annunzio 


Age Cannot Wither: The Story of Duse and D’Annunzio. By 


Bertita Harding. (Harrap. 12s. 6d.) 


It is more than twenty-six years since Eleonora Duse last performed 
in London, on the eve of her fatal American engagement. Some 
who then saw her recall an impression of dignified remoteness, as 
though her acting and her person were designed for some other, 
loftier end than to serve the public. It was attributed partly to her 
But this was the Duse’s life-long quality if we may judge— 


age. 
as we, and the author of this latest commentary, must do—from 
the reports of those who watched her finest performances. Steeped 


in the theatre, from her birth in a railway carriage with a travelling 
company to her death in the middle of the American tour, she was 
naturalistic, modest, unglamorous; by nature diffident, retiring, 
plain in feature, and utterly, ardently sincere. The wonder is that 
she could in the end sway Europe and America. Sarah Bernhardt 
had so effectually proclaimed the star system, with herself as 
first-magnitude ruler of the firmament, that no rival could slip by 
to fame without directly challenging her. It is remarkable, too, 
how meagre was the available repertory. Henry James had com- 
plained that the only plays in London were eviscerated versions 
of the French. And in France who was there for a popular turn 
beyond Dumas fi/s and Sardou ? For Duse there were also Goldoni 
and eventually Ibsen, who were not Bernhardt’s type. And there 
was, because both he and she insisted on it, Gabriele d’Annunzio. 
Even d'Annunzio, laying his heart, so to say, at Duse’s feet, aimed 
at theatrical success through the more powerful Sarah before 
retiring, baffled, to his countrywoman. 

The challenge of Shakespearean interpretations we can under- 
stand ; but, looked on coldly, it seems ludicrous that Duse should 
have been virtually compelled to invite comparison by playing 
Sarah's favourite Dame aux Camélias with the model at hand. 
James indeed found that in this “tattered translation,” with the 
character of the heroine completely altered, Duse vindicated not 
only herself but the play, because for her “ the most beautiful thing 
is always the great thing.” The subsequent prolonged and valiant 
effort to present nothing but the gilded phraseology and flatulent 
passions of d’Annunzio’s plays was, for this unhappy and aspiring 
actress, another mistake, and one dictated by the perverse call of 
her heart. The professional and emotional strands will not be 
separated ; and this more than justifies Mrs. Harding in her plan 
to treat the two personalities in a single story. It is» not strictly 
biography, especially in d’Annunzio’s case, nor is there any pre- 
tence at original research on either figure. Much has been written 
of each separately ; much has been gossiped of their relationship. 
Mrs. Harding has found in it a fair opportunity for a study in con- 
trasts, alternating as she does in ee narration the voices of 
sympathy and of ironic scorn. 

D'Annunzio is an easy target to an age that, with a second war 
intervening, refuses to be awed by his flights in the first one. 
His unquenchable vanity, humourless posing, self-centred ambition 
appear, like his flowers of language, to sprout from a mound of 
withered leaves. And yet it is doubtful whether this easy ridicule 
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is the entire truth—doubtful in part through the very attachment 
of so true and pure an artist as the Duse, disillusioned as she had 
to be by his later treatment. For some temperaments - Oscar 
Wilde is an example—a certain artificiality has become part essence 
The operation of detaching it would destroy the life-blood Mrs. 
Harding quotes a long irate account of d’Annunzio’s annexation 
of a German professor's villa, out of focus for a general assessment 
but justified in this place as suiting her ironic purpose, and as 
being vastly entertaining to the reader. Certainly it was by no 
adventitious chance that, as she points out, the poet was at the last 
eclipsed by the military stunter and the amorist. Of his enormous 
opera omnia which tempt few today // Fuoco will be read because, 
in its Venetian background and jewelled language, it portrays the 
Duse. A further irony is evident in this juxtaposition ; of the two 
lovers Gabriele was the theatrical poseur, Eleonora the single- 
minded poet. Mrs. Harding’s story, if not of a final artistry jin 
handling, has a decided attraction. SYLVA Norman, 


«Old Fitz” 


Into an Old Room: The Paradox of Edward FitzGerald. By 
Peter de Polnay, (Secker and Warburg. 12s. 6d.) ; 


From The Essential Samuel Butler to a new book about FitzGerald! 
One has the agreeable sensation of escaping from the world of the 
Hydrogen Bomb into the convivial atmosphere of an Edwardian 
literary dinner; almost, one expects each new parcel from a 
publisher to contain a posthumous instalment of Kai Lung. I have 
been looking down the !ong list of patrons of Edward FitzGerald’s 
centenary celebrations in 1909, and find there the names of 
A. C. Benson, Sidney Colvin, Theodore Watts-Dunton, Austin 
Dobson, Edmund Gosse, Thomas Hardy, Anthony Hope, Andrew 
Lang, H. Beerbohm Tree, H. G. Wells, and many others less well 
known to fame, among them the indispensables “ Edward Clodd, 
Esq., President Omar Khayyadm Club,” and “J. Henderson, Esgq., 
Hon. Sec. Omar Khayyam Club.” Few, if any, of those who 
subscribed can, I suppose, be alive today (Charles Ganz died a 
few weeks ago) and I am wondering how time has dealt with the 
Rubdiyat itself. Probably it is holding its own, but the days of the 
innumerable snug little leather-bound editions must be over, and 
I doubt whether the general sale can be very large. Analysing 
FitzGerald’s most famous quatrain, we remember that the 
present is a bad time for wine, for books of verse, and 
even for loaves of bread; the wilderness is here, but not 
the song. In face of disaster, agnosticism is unsatisfying and 
unfashionable—epicurean agnosticism especially. Not that the 
temperate FitzGerald, the always charitable person who attended 
Church of England services until past middle age, can fairly be 
called irreligious. Mrs. Cowell, one of his best friends, properly 
described him as a man “ of the highest principles, as far as man 
can be, who doubts if Scripture be altogether the highest guide.” 
It has been the mistake of many people to persist in identifying 
FitzGerald with Omar. Fine as the translation of the Rubdiyat is, 
I believe that FitzGerald’s own life teaches other and perhaps 
better lessons, and that anything is welcome that will make real 
to us the wise (if cantankerous) old philosopher and letter-writer 
and friend. Therefore I was well disposed to enjoy Mr. de Polnay’s 
intimate and unconventional book. I admit to having found it 
rather disappointing, though not entirely so. 

Mr. de Polnay Spent two years at Boulge Hall, Woodbridge, 
FitzGerald’s old home, and naturally acquired an interest in 
FitzGerald ; unfortunately he retained an even greater interest in 
Mr. de Polnay. It was quite a good idea to write a discursive 
book on FitzGerald based on a study of his various homes at 
Woodbridge ; but (lacking the peculiar charm of a Lamb or ol 
FitzGerald himself) it was a dangerous idea to superimpose on it a 
whimsical autobiography. The first half of Mr. de Polnay’s book 
is full of maddening frustration for anyone interested in the 
biographical art. Mr. de Polnay has informed himself thoroughly 
about FitzGerald and his family, but just when his narrative is 
becoming interesting, he must needs hear the stable clock striking 
and be provoked into soliloquy; or tell irrelevant tales about 4 
greyhound, a goose, or a squirrel ; or go shooting pheasants, rabbits 
and rooks—thereby shattering the reader’s patience together with 
the thread of his argument. The general effect is similar to that 
obtained when one fails to turn the spool of a camera and gets two 
exposures on one strip of film. Or we might express it in terms 
of “Snakes and Ladders”: “Hears stable clock—back to start; 
evinces intelligent understanding of FitzGerald’s Cambridge circle 
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—on to 38; goes out to shoot rabbits—back to 25”; and so on. 
Nor can Mr. de Polnay sometimes.forbear to spoil a good thing. 
He gives an old lady’s recollections of FitzGerald, which include 
the lines: “ The plaid shawl which he wore was one of his features, 
which added charm and goodness to the surrounding village.” 
Delightful ; but Mr.. de Polnay must needs come heavily down 
with “I cannot quite see how a _ plaid shawl could add charm 
and goodness to any village. 

However, as the book goes on, there is, thank heavens, more 
FitzGerald and less de Polnay. The tolerant reader will be rewarded 
by a sympathetic portrait of FitzGerald, and by sensible remarks 
on the Thackeray association, on friends like Barton, Cowell and 
“Posh,” and on the disastrous marriage. I think Mr. de Polnay 
is unfair to Mr. A. M. Terhune’s recent biography of FitzGerald, 
which, though somewhat pedestrian in style, is full of valuable 
matter carefully arranged. There are some bad mistakes in the 
index: Charles Keene was never Editor of Punch, and Mr. Ff. 
Mewburn Levien was never Newburn. But, taking it all in all, 
this curate’s egg of a book does have the effect of humanising 
FitzGerald and may have the advantage of presenting a lovable 
character to a new circle of readers. I suppose that, strictly 
speaking, we ought to withhold full approval, in Election Year, 
from the man who said: “In case anyone calls about my vote 
tell him Mr. FitzGerald will not vote, advise everyone to do the 
same, and let the rotten old ship go to pieces by itself.” 

DEREK HUDSON. 


A Mediaeval Traveller’s Tale 


Sir John Mandeville: The Man and His Book. By Malcolm Letts. 
(The Batchworth Press. 1s.) 


Live narrative material is not abundant in the literature of the 
Middle Ages. For the written word a negative value was attached 
to originality, nor did the educated public generally demand light 
reading. That need was perhaps met by the professed story-teller, 
but even he had to get his yarns from somewhere. It is certain that 
he seldom invented them. He. had at his disposal the romances of 
chivalry and of love, while travel stories always held their fascina- 
tion. Of this latter class none was so rightly popular as that known 
as The Travels of Sir John Mandeville. \t is found in Latin, French, 
English, Italian, German, Irish, Dutch, Spanish, and Czech versions. 
A number of illustrators of manuscripts and of early printed books 
tried their hands at representing the knight’s fantastic adventures. 

Mandeville’s book was originally written in the third quarter of 
the fourteenth century, and there are several hundreds of manu- 
scripts of it of which Mr. Letts has examined over fifty. Since the 
invention of printing in the mid-fifteenth century there have been 
innumerable editions. Before 1500 it had been printed some forty 
times, and Mr. Letts includes some twenty-two of these in his for- 
midable list of early “ representative ” editions. Such a record could 
not fail to make an impression upon the literary consciousness, John 
Stowe wrote in 1598 of Sir John Mandeville that “ his traveyles in 
forraine regions and rare reportes are at this time admired through 
the world.” 

It is an entertaining thought that for some six hundred years 
men and women of all nations have listened entranced to a story 
of travels which were put together by an eccentric of sedentary 
habits by the skilful use of scissors and paste. An illustration in one 
of the manuscripts shows him almost in the act! But so it was, as 
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Mr. Letts amply demonstrates. The old fraud tells us in his pro. 
logue that he was a knight, born at St. Albans, that he crossed 
the seas in 1322, that he travelled for thirty-seven years. 

“I have seen and gone through many diverse lands, and many 
provinces and kingdoms and isles and have passed throughout 
Turkey, Armenia the little and the great ; through Tartary, Persia, 
Syria, Arabia, Egypt the high and the low ; through Lybia, Chaldea’ 
and a great part of Ethiopia through Amazonia, Ind the less and the 
more, a great part; and throughout many other Isles that be about 
Ind ; where dwell many diverse folks, and of diverse manners and 
laws, and of diverse shapes of men.” 

There is no word of truth in all this. The very name “ Mande- 
ville” has been held to be an invention, though Mr. Letts gives 
good reason for thinking that it is the most genuine thing in the 
story. But doubts as to the authenticity of his tales detract in no 
way from Mandeville’s fascination as a story-teller, and add to the 
mediaevalist’s interest in detecting his sources. If, unlike his own 
and many following generations, we do not accept all he says as true, 
and if we do not believe that any of it is by an eye-witness, yet 
the outlandishness of his narrative, the naiveté of many of his mis- 
understandings, the artistic ingenuousness of his invented interviews, 
the complexity of his sources and certain tricks of style which sur- 
vive translation lend a quaint charm to his yarns that our predeces- 
sors certainly missed. It is one of the very best travel stories ever 
written. 

Where did “ Sir John Mandeville ” collect the tales that he pieced 
together so skilfully for his Travels? The very complex answer 
to this question forms the main theme of Mr. Letts’s book. He not 
only demonstrates the source of nearly every section of the book, 
but is able to bring Mandeville’s adventures into relation with many 
contemporary views about the world, notably those expressed in the 
famous map in Hereford Cathedral that was prepared about 1300. 
Such information, far from dissipating, actually enhances the charm 
of the work itself. It is unaccountable that an adequate modern 
English edition of Sir John Mandeville should remain inaccessible 
to the ordinary reader. Mr. Letts owes it as a duty to his public 
to produce his own edition of this most delightful of imaginary 
travels to which this volume makes an ideal companion. There is 
no one so well equipped for the task. CHARLES SINGER. 


The Private Life of Baudelaire 


Baudelaire. By Jean-Paul Sartre. Translated 
Martin Turnell. (Horizon. tos. 6d.) 
Intimate Journals. By Charles Baudelaire. 


Isherwood. Introduction by W. H. 


with a Foreword by 


Translat« “d by Christopher 
Auden, (Methuen. 253.) 


Ir is strange that a man who, in an age of progress, could only point 
with finality to the dark and decayed world about him should be 
acknowledged among the greatest of poets. And there seemed to be 
everything wrong with him. His life was wretchedly entangled. He 
took the part of a slightly unwilling but determined hero in a rather 
undignified tragedy. The trappings in which he faced the world 
were a little ridiculous; his stock-in-trade, when it is so much 
“romantic detritus,” wears uncomfortably today. But the message 
he bore is still terrifying. While Murger and Nadar were playing 
with Bohemianism, he fixed for ever the morbidities of its sad and 
broken souls. A Hugo, who would “cry magnificently what was 
not worth thinking” is his exact opposite. Baudelaire stared into 
the abyss. Who was this man? We have come a Icng way from 
Swinburne’s “ strange, sad brother,” from the Satanist and necro- 
mancer, and even from Mr. T. S. Eliot’s Christian poet ; but perhaps 
we are not as near the truth as they are. Baudelaire now appears as 
an Existentialist maleré lui. 

M. Sartre, who sweeps his intellectual net wide and vigorously, 
promised.to use the methods he laid down for existential analysis in 
studies of Flaubert and Dostoevsky. His final choice fell on Baude- 
laire, and in 1947 he introduced a selection of the poet’s FEcrits 
Intimes with the essay that Mr. Turnel!l has admirably translated. 
Baudelaire, “/e poéte maudit,” is peculiarly suited to a demon- 
stration of the thesis M. Sartre labours towards; it is, in his 
concluding words, that “the free choice which a man makes of 
himself is completely identified with what is called his destiny.” He 
sees Baudelaire’s choice as made at the age of six, when his mother 
married a second time. His destiny became one of isolation ; his 
role that of the self-tormentor. 

Noi attempting to account for the uniqueness either of Baude- 
laire’s prose or poetry, M. Sartre proceeds to wrest the significant 
from a well-documented life, so that he may dogmatically say that 
his choice of being was such and such. As an initiation to the 
splendours and miseries of Baudelaire, it is a work that inspires 4 
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melancholy horror for the pathetic enfant terrible of literature. Now 
and again a lively phrase is caught in the web of argument. Perhaps 
too much of the essay is concerned with abstractions. Good, evil, 
Nature, duty, past, present and progress all are there, and among 
them, like man in a mediaeval Morality, the poet runs a perilous 
gauntlet in pursuit of the unobtainable, the something beyond poctry, 
the perpetual desire to be somewhere else and to be someone else. 

Yet M. Sartre has new and convincing things to say about 
Baudelaire’s cult of the past, his liaison with Poe “ because Poe 
was dead,” his frigidity and dandyism. He deals with Baudelaire’s 
suffering, his aversion to Nature, his.guilt and desire to be judged, 
his monkish accidia and Sisyphean uselessness. As Mr. Turnell 
points out, we are left wondering whether the lamentable creature 
who emerges could really have been one of the greatest of poets. 
Fortunately there is no doubt about that. 

As for Baudelaire’s writings, we have a reprint of Mr. Isherwood’s 
translation of the posthumous Intimate Journals, omitting the 
original preface by Mr. T. S. Eliot. However vital a record, these 
jottings and memoranda must remain a very minor classic, even 
among the limited literature of private papers. They are notes, not 
on poetry, but on politics and social relations, on debts, religion and 
enemies ; pitiable reminders about hygiene, morality and conduct 
(“ Work engenders good habits”), concluding with some immature 
reflections on love. Baudelaire’s unfulfilled attempt at laying bare 
his heart in response to one of Poe’s marginalia has not made for 
the best of books; as M. Sartre deplores, there is nothing new, 
nothing that he has not said better a hundred times before. Few 
of his maxims are memorable ; the crackers meant to explode in 
the face of the Philistines are damp with age. Their interest is 
historical. The unexplained references in the book cry out for the 
notes Mr. Isherwood has denied us and which might have helped 
to justify so expensive a production, as the translation, often 
pedestrian, does not. PauL DINNAGE. 


. . 
Fiction 
There’s No Home. By Alexander Baron. (Cape. 9s. 6d.) 
The Sure Thing. By Merle Miller, (Lehmann. tos. 6d.) 


The Ruthless Innocent. (Hamish Hamilton. 
9s. 6d.) 

The Dukays. By Lajos Zilahy. (Heinemann. 12s. 6d.) 

It is difficult to decide just what shape is the right shape for 
characters in novels. Put everything in and you get someone like 
Joyce’s Mr. Bloom, an interesting experimental type, but a bit 
much for everyday reading. Leave most things out and you get a 
cardboard silhouette like—well, we won't be invidious, but say 
like the characters in most library novels, pastimes of no lasting 
interest. One can treat characters as personified consciences like 
Graham Greene or as sub-consciences like Kafka, but perhaps 
the most rewarding approach for serious fiction is the classic 
Aristotelian one of treating at least the principal characters as 
heroes 

This is Alexander Baron's method in There's No Home, the story 
of a small fighting unit having a rest-spell in a Sicilian town, its 
gradual absorption into and eventual distraction from the life of 
the street in which it is stationed. The sergeant falls in love with 
Graziella, the married woman who has hitherto been faithful to her 
husband. The captain sleeps with Nella, the fifteen-year-old virgin, 
and leaves her corrupted, ready to sell herself again and again. 
A little boy loses his hands in a booby-trap; an Italian deserter 
painfully finds a modicum of courage and integrity. In short, there 
is nothing much to the plot; but a beautifully shaped prose and 
exceptionally skilful characterisation make the novel one of unusual 
worth. For the characters are all heroes, prototypes not with every- 
thing that makes a human being flattened into mediocrity, but proto- 
types heightened, stressed so that each is somehow larger than life 
and yet a mirror of it. For its treatment of a classic situation of 
war, There's No Home should remain the classic work. I recom- 
m@nd it most strongly. 

The Sure Thing is a social document like Uncle Tom's Cabin or 
Black Beauty. It is crying out against a wrong, against the per- 
secution of American liberals during the present search for “ Reds.” 
Brad, its hero, was a member of the Communist Party from Munich 
to the Russo-German agreement, and concealed the fact when he 
took Government employment in Washington. The F.B.I. hounds 
him, his wives (he had two), his associates and his friends until 
inevitably they achieve their end and Brad is out and publicly dis- 
graced. This is an honest and an angry book, and a sincerely angry 
book is usually worth reading ; but it cannot hope to come into 


By Patrick Balfour. 
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the top rank of fiction, for propaganda can never be the prime 
purpose of art (yes, | know there are two points of view about 
this). But the novel is still a good and proper medium for this 
kind of propaganda, for it may, as Black Beauty did, make wrongs 
known to many people who wouldn't bother to read about them in 
non-fictional form. Certainly the picture presented of the American 
witch-hunt is a terrifying one, and I suppose we should be thankful 
for the mitigating fact that a book about it can still be published 
in America. 

Patrick Balfour's book has been roughly handled by some critics, 
who resented its nostalgic picture of upper-class life in the ‘twenties. 
I, on the contrary, loved it—the picture, I mean, not the book, ] 
found it rarely pleasant to read about people who, only just before 
I grew up, could actually not think about international relations or 
a next war. How nice to have had an allowance from your father so 
that you could paint in a flat on Cheyne Walk or a villa at Cavallon! 
What fun those week-ends must have been at preciously-decorated 
little covntry-houses in Oxfordshire or with rich Mrs. Sprint at Nice! 
It was a pity the slump had to intrude, but Martin could still slip 
off with Bernard to “ Vienna, down the Danube to Budapest and 
Bucharest, then Constantinople.” The “twenties are all right by me. 
What I can’t forgive Mr. Balfour is his epilogue in the ‘forties where 
Martin discovers that honest agricultural work is better than arty 
idling, and a girl of one’s own class a better marital proposition 
than Sally ; his mother had been right in saying that a girl who'd 
gone wrong once was a girl who'd go wrong again. A book that 
starts as an amusing period pastiche ends as a moral tract. Also, | 
have an uneasy feeling that it is a bit disloyal publicly to disavow 
the standards of one’s youth, rather like discarding friends that one 
has grown out of 

Back again to the heroic scale with The Dukays, a grand novel 
for anyone who reads very fast and seldom finds anything long 
enough. This story of a noble Hungarian family is muddled, in- 
coherent, totally lacking in construction, confused in purpose and 
very readable. Cut and divided with discrimination, two adequate 
novels could have been made of it; but out of the very fulness of 
its present chaos emerges a vividly informative picture of a way 
of life and thought both alien and absorbing. 

MARGHANITA LASKI 


Forthcoming Books 


Deraics of new books to be published in the spring and summer 
are now coming in from the publishers. Collins announce a 
biography of Maupassant by Francis Steegmuller for March, and a 
novel by Rose Macaulay—The World My Wilderness, her first for 
ten years—which will be published in May. In Longmans’ list is 
Collected Impressions, an assembly of critical prefaces, reviews and 
articles written by Elizabeth Bowen during the last fourteen years 
(April), and a first collection of William Morris's letters, by Philip 
Henderson (June). The Essential T. E. Lawrence, selected with an 
introduction by David Garnett, is in Cape’s summer list, and so is 
A Retrospect of Flowers by Andrew Young, whose earlier volume, 
A Prospect of Flowers, was widely appreciated. Cape will also 
publish in the summer an autobiography by Lieutenant-General 
Sir Adrian Carton de Wiart, V.C., Happy Odyssey, for which 
Mr. Churchill has written a foreword. MacGibbon and Kee 
announce a translation (by Robert Kee) of Hans Werner Richter’s 
The Vanquished, a German book of the Second World War. And 
in March, John Lane will publish a book of five hundred pages, 
containing more than twenty essays by American authors on the 
period 1918-39, under the far-fetched title, The Aspirin Age. 
Constable are producing two _ interesting biographies—of 
Trelawny, by R. Glynn Grylls, and of William Cory, by Faith 
Compton Mackenzie, the latter containing a selection of Cory’s 
poems. Also due from Constable are an autobiographical volume 
by Dr. Oliver St. John Gogarty, Rolling Down the Lea, and a new 
novel by Bruce Marshall, set in Paris, called Every Man a Penny. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode’s spring list includes A. J. A. Symons: His 
Life and Speculations, a book about the author of The Quest for 
Corvo, who died in 1941, by his brot#@r, Julian Symons. Batsford 
are publishing books on Spain by Sacheverell Sitwell (April), and 
on Switzerland, by John Russell (May). Mr. Richard Aldington’s 
biography of D. H. Lawrence, Portrait of a Genius But... , is 
coming from Heinemann at the end of March, and Moscow Mission 
1946-1949 by Lieutenant-General Walter Bedell Smith in April. 
Last, but by no means least, Cassell hope to have ready by the 
end of June the third volume of Mr. Churchill's War Memotrs. 
The Grand Alliance. D. H. 
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account for £1,143,777 due mainly to the increased purchase tax payable 
—now actually paid—to H.M. Customs and Excise. 

Net current assets—This figure is shown for the first time, being arrived 
at by deducting current liabilities, £13,758,782, from current assets of 
£30,079.837. Net current assets at £16,321,055 compare favourably with 
the 1948 figure of £14,063,679. 

Finally, | would like to record on behalf of your board and stock- 
holders our appreciation of the good work of all sections of the com- 
pany’s staff and once again to thank our many suppliers for their support iH] 


‘ime ee 
out CUMPANY MEETING 
this 
mn 
my F. W. WOOLWORTH AND CO. 
ican 
k ful 
a A NEW RECORD 
Lics, Tue forty-first annual general meeting of F. W. Woolworth and Co., 
‘ee . 
“t Ltd., will be held in London on March 3rd. 
: The following is an extract from the circulated statement of the 
ore . > ' , 
or chairman, Mr. B. E. Uffindell: 
$0 [ have much pleasure in placing before you the directors’ report and 
yn! accounts for the year ended December 3lst, 1949, and feel sure you 
ted will be satisfied with the results. At an extraordinary general meeting t ’ 
ce! held on November I1th, 1949, stockholders passed unanimously the ; BS ge be” 
slip proposal of your directors to capitalise £7,500,000 of the profit and loss : = pe The good 
ind account balance to provide a 100 per cent. bonus issue to the holders etd Pee bi 
ne. of ordinary stock of one Ss. unit of stock for each Ss. unit of stock | 
ere already held. This step was taken to bring the company’s issued capital that ives on 
rty more into line with the capital actually employed in the business. 
ion At the time of the proposal members were reminded not to assume 
o'd that any increased total sum would be distributed as dividend by reason 
lat of the larger capital, due to our voluntary observance of the standstill Th th ‘ ; 
I in this respect. The proposed final dividend for 1949 of Is. 44d. (making ere are so many ways of hurting a child. Lack of love and companionship, 
OW a total dividend of 1s. 9d. or 35 per cent.) per unit of stock—now confinement, for whole days at a time, alone in a bare room — these are ex- 
ne totalling 60,000,000 units instead of 30,000,000 units—accords exactly amples of the not-so-obvious forms of cruelty. And so, if you want to make 
with the amount distributed as final dividend and bonus for 1948. a@ bequest to a really good cause, you could not find a better one than the 
ve NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN. Its 
ng OUTSTANDING VALUE business is to protect and it only prosecutes when help and advice have failed. 
in- . é : 
The volume of business during 1949 easily created a new record over when making your will, please remember the — 
nd the peak year of 1948. This was achieved by giving the consumer public BS »?P |] 
ite outstanding value and satisfaction. Had it been otherwise, we should 
of naturally not have received the support they gave us. These improved e o » ‘ 
ay values were possible only by the loyal support of the entire staff of the 
Woolworth organisation, with a special word of praise to the Company's 
Buyers and many Suppliers for their co-operation during the past year. etre gladly supplied on leo to The Director, | 
} During the year over 1,500 retail prices were reduced without affecting P.C.C., Leicester Sq., W.C.2. Telephone: Gerrard 2714 | 
the value of the goods concerned, from which you will also gather that 
your company, as a matter of policy, reduced its profit margin, and the O 
consumer public were not slow to appreciate this as evidenced by the a 
er very appreciable ihcreased volume of business which in its turn brought O 
a about the increased profit. Unfortunately, towards the end of 1949 ter 
a prices of some commodities such as leather, non-ferrous metals, cotton per annum on patticipating 
or | = — — = = in — haga certain increases in retail prices policies for years 1944/48 is the 
is ave Deen and Wi unavoidaodie, 
d With expenses continuing to rise substantially throughout 1949, INCREASED LIFE BONUS 
rs especially salaries / wages, national insurance, painting and repairs, the declared by 
p company’s policy of increased volume and net profits through better 
a ; values, has, I think you will agree, amply justified itself. THE 
is | , The net > o_ Logg gp a bore eo — LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 
gures speak for themselves. er propose opriatio - 
- ' vision for final dividend, together with writing off the expenses of INSURANCE CO., LTD. 
/ capitalisation of revenue reserve of £47,389 (the total expenses in making i 
the bonus issue, of which £37,500 represents the capital stamp duty The « L. & L. & Q." has declared a Life Bonus 
h paid), there remains a balance to be carried forward of £1,286,073. quinquennially without interruption, for nearly three 
“4 quarters of a century, a record of which it is justly proud. 
8 : ‘ 
j ASSETS AND I anit ITIES Head Office: Londons 
; Current assets in total show a substantial increase over 1948. Stocks 1 Dale St., Liverpool, 2 (Chief Office): 1 Cornhill, B.C.3 
6 rose from £6,009,773 to £6,690,754 showing an increase of £680,981. 
° Once again, in view of the increased volume of business, we are in a a a 
good position with regard to our stocks. Your company’s officials in | —_ = 
f this respect have done a very good job of work in merchandising their H] 
n stores to achieve this fluid stock position. In total, current liabilities i} Does your Head need a) tonic? 
3 are increased by £1,418,122 of which creditors and accrued charges i 
. 
y 


Nature sometimes needs a helping hand. When the natu- 
i ral oils of the head require a little stimulant to restore 
i] life to the hair, Rowland’s Macassar Oil is the ideal 
i} choice. Rowland’s very special formula originated in 
| 1793. Its gentle Otto of Roses perfume and its gentle 
way of caring for the hair have held approval of 
discerning men and women ever since. 


— Since 1793 





, and co operation during the past year. May I also express the wish that J 
the very friendly and helpful atmosphere, in which all sections of our i ROWL A N D 8 


the choice of discerning men and women 


the marvellous teamwork which you have in your company, and all 
those associated with it, continuing in 1950, I have every confidence that 
your company will continue to progress. 





i staff and suppliers have worked, will long continue to exist. | 
There will no doubt be problems to be solved during 1950, but with 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


IN marked and welcome contrast with the stagnation of ordinary 
Stock Exchange business, activity in new capital issues is being 
the shadow of the impending 
True, there are no large-scale issues of equity shares, 
the £6 million Southern Rhodesia loan 
offers of the English Electric and Calcutta Electric companies 
e provided opportunities for fixed interest investment on attrac- 
Whether the Calcutta Debenture will repeat the out- 
English Electric and Southern 
any worry guess, even though the yield offered is the generous one 
India is not anybody's risk and there are bound 
to be many who will adopt the old-fashioned City view that, if 
risks are to be run, it is better that they should be taken in Ordinary 
shares which offer the compensation of really high yields and the 
prospect of capital appreciation if all goes well. 
a good deal to be said for that approach and I shall not be surprised 
if the launching of the Calcutta Electric Debenture offer provides 
the signal for some improvement in the company’s Ordinary shares. 
At 22s. 3d. the £1 Ordinaries offer a gross yield of over 10 per 
After making full allowance for the political 
investment in India such a return seems to me to be over-generous. 


reasonably well maintained 


and the Debenture 


standing success of 


I think there is 


An Election “ Hedge’ 

Last week I indicated the attractions of iron and steel shares 
’ against the risk of a Socialist victory. T 
tions derive from the fact i 
scheduled for take-over under the nationalisation plan, are standing 
in the market substantially below the proposed take-over prices. 
the Socialists remain in power, 
these shares will ultimately make a profit. 
who are at present holding many industrial equities, which at least 
temporarily would suffer from a Socialist victory, a modest purchase 
of iron and steel shares of this kind looks like good business. 

One of the shares in this category, which is quoted at a really 
is the £1 Ordinary of Partridge, 


and steel shares, 


to-day’s buyers of 
For those investors 


substantial discount on take-over, 
Jones and John Paton, the South Wales coal, steel and engineering 
These shares can be bought — 17s. 
proposed take-over price under steel i i 
Allowing for broker's commission and cnauiine stamp the discount 
Readers may ask: What is the outlook for 
this company in the event of a Conservative victory, which, of 
nationalisation 7 
answer is that the coal assets, which have already been vested in 
should bring in compensation up to an amount 
of at least 12s. 6d. a share, after allowing for repayment of Deben- 
The company is left with the production of steel bars and 
electrical industries and iron foun- 
dries, which should at least make the shares worth their present 
i the risk of holding the shares under a 
The current dividend 


3d., whereas the 


is about 12} per cent 
course, would 


the Coal Board, 


billets, of silicon steel for the 


In other words, 
Conservative régime should not be serious. 
rate is 5 per cent. 


Cheap Rubber Shares 


With rubber breaking a 
34d. a pound it is disappointing 

such a half-hearted response. 

in the commodity 


-year record in Mincing Lane around 
that the shares are making 
The explanation is not that the 

is distrusted—the movement 
firmly based—but the general apathy of the stock markets. 
when rubber was fetching less than Is. a pound many cnmngeaiion 
were able to show good profits and pay reasonable dividends. 
one makes a liberal allowance for higher costs, the indicated rate 
of earnings of such undertakings on the present price of rubber 
is very high. A good case in point is K.M.S. (Malay) whose merits 
On rubber sold at 10d. a pound 
free of tax for the 


I outlined here a fortnight ago. 
this company paid a dividend of 5 per cent. 
I estimate that earnings on the capital 
must now be running at an annual rate of at least 2! 
the £1 shares can be bought just under par. 
return on the last dividend is 


year to June 30, 


At this price the 
per cent. tax free or over 9 per 
In view of the company’s earnings and dividend 
and sound management the shares 


prospects, good balance-sheet 
the coming months. 
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3/- per lime. Line averages 32 letters. 
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PERSONAL 
J DADSON DRYSMOKE BRIAR—the 
4 Pipe for wet smokers, ali shapes, 255 


List from H. H. Dasson AND Co (Dept. 8). 
43. New Cavendish Street, W.1. 
DDRESSED notepaper, 500 18s. 6d.: 1,000 
44. 30s. td.; post tree. Samples on request. 
/. VRimete, Enniskillen, Northern Ireland. 
LL-IN HOUSEHOLD PETS INSURANCE 
44 (covering dogs and cats) at reasonable 
premiums, n = available. Part-time agents 
required.—D»p 29 CANINE INSU %ANCE 
Assocn., L (established 4932) 61-62 
Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3. 
NEW angle is often the right angle in 
- modern advertising! Samson CLARKS 
can possibly provide a new selling approach 
for any product or service. It is worth 
investigating.—57-61 Mortimer Street, W.1 
MUSeum 5050 
SOUND INVESTMENT.—The postage 
stamps of British Colonies are not only 
a Gilt-Edged Security but provide a highly 
lucrative investment by reason of their 
steady and tax-free capital appreciation 
They can realised at any time with 
a full return of outlay guaranteed.—Write 
for brochure, giving full rticulars, 
C. Rose. 123. High Street, Eton, Windsor. 
STLEY’S or Jermyn St. (109), S.W.1, 
Briar Pipe Specialists. ipe repairs, 
any make. Meerschaum Pipes purchased 
TAXI named * For Hire "’ will take you 
4 to M. Hayes & Sons Ltd., a famous 
Hatton Garden Jewellers. who will oy you 
a lot of money for very little jewellery or 
gold articles. We are now paying up to £75 
for Cultured Pearl Necklaces; £10-£50 
Gold Pocket Watches and Chains; £20- 
£250 Diamond Wate hes and Etermity Rings; 
£3-£25 Solid Silver Sports Cups an 
fre ophies; £15-£100 Gold Cigarette Cases; 
£15-£75 Soild Silver Tea Sets and Trays; 
£20 to £5 Gold Pieces. and up to £5, 
tor D.amond and Precious Stone Rings, 
Brooches. Bracelets and Earrings. Valuation 
by Qualified Expert (Fellow Gemmological 
Association). If you cannot call as | 
send your parcel by registered post will 
be quite safe and you will Tessie “an 
immediate cash offer with no obligation to 
ell Haves & Sons, Lrp., 106, Hatton 
Garden London, E.C.1. ‘Phone: "Holborn 
1 
VOID furs got by torture, particularly 
ermine.—Write tor Fur Crusade leaflets 
from Masor Van ver Bri. 49, Tregunter 
Road, London, S.W.10. Funds are needed. 
I ARGAINS IN PARACHUTES i. Each 
panel 36 in. at base, tapering to 3 in. 
and 132 in, long (a) Pure White Heavy 
English Silk, 2 panels 17s. 6d., 4 panels 
32s. 6d.. 8 panels 60s. (b) Cream Egyptian 
Cotton, 2 pane!s 10s., 4 panels iis 
8 panels 32s. 6d (c) Primrose Nylon 18. 
panel 2 hi 
panels, each 20 in 
chute 12s > 
money back H. 


Satisfaction or 
Conway, Lip. (Dept. 281), 


139/143 Stoke Newington High Street, 

London, N.16 

I REAKING NAILS, bad cuticles Paro- 
nychia.—Const ‘7 Coratie, 35 Old Bond 


Street REG. 7561 
YANCER SUFFERER (5006).—Poor old 
man (8)), with no relatives and in grave 
condition. Has only 6s. a week after paying 
board and lodging. Please help us to care 
for him. This is but one of many sad cases 
for which funds are urgently needed. 
Jewellery, silver oddments etc. gladly 
accepted and gold ar ay Fe FOR 
Cancer Retter, Dept. S Victoria 
Street. S.W.1 
YLOCK REPAIRS.—Grandfather, antique 
—Picktord, 159. Victoria St. Vic. 7438 
YOINS and Medals bought and sold. 
Highest prices paid for collections fine 
and rare pieces, especially gold > 
monthly Coin and Medal Bulletin, 5s 
annum Standard <atabeeus of Enellsn 
Coins, s Seasr, L,1p., 
Portland Street. London, W.1 
etsvovuame & Herbs of fine quality Gries ried 
use 1 Selection of 
Sage, Sariram: 
Leaves. Caraway 
Lacy Hers Farm, 


Parsley, Lemon, Thyme, 
Mixed Herbs, 3/- Bay 
Seed. 6d. pkt.—Sroxe 
Hereford. 

AVE YoU TRIED * SHLOER LIQUID 

APPLES ised daily in the Bircher- 
Zurich)? Now produced in 
from selected English apples 
and acknowledged one of the finest pure 
unfermented apple juices ever produced, 
Available in leading hotels, restaurants, and 
from retailers If unobtainable from_ your 
usual supplier, send us £1 5s. for one dozen, 
or 48s. for two dozen 20-oz. bottles, carriage 
free.—E. I. Micwet ano Co., Lrp., 415-417, 
Oxtord Street, W.1. 

EALS re-make and re-cover divans, 
and mattresses.—Write 
ce Bedding.”’ Heat ~ 
, 196 Tottenham Court Road. W 
T OLIDAYS _AND HONEYMOONS' ss 

delightful hotels, inns, &c., in Devon 
and Cornwall. described and recommended 
in getew Bide-a-While Book Post free 

S. P. Hirton 45 Fleet St.. Torquay. 
Hex TO Stop SMOKING. World-famous 
ae Explanatory Booklet Free.— 
Me. ? . STantey, 265, Strand, London, 


Benner Clinic. 
this country 


[NVisiBte MENDING. — Moth Holes, 
tears. cigarette burns, and all other 
damages in garments rewoven by specialists, 
Seven-day service Nylon, silk and rayon 
stockings invisibly mended in three days 
from per ladder. Call or send.—Bet.. 
INVISIBLE Menoers, Ltp., 22. New Bond St 
Ww. 1250). and Branches. 








AY EMORY.—Use Mnemonicons for plat 


torta, ctage, study, dly utine,— 
for ae Gigantic Device, 5s af Mnemo, “pe 
22 3. Bloomsbury St.. London, S.W.l) 
N OTHERORAPT TRAINING SOCIETY, 
4 Highgate Hill, N.6. has opened a new 
department for resident normal health 
children aged 2-5. Short or long an 
2 gns. Dw F 
AJ EW CARS stay new if the unh 
N is protected by loose covers Write ws 
phone: Car-Coveratt, Dept. 12 68, 
Regent Street, Loadon, W.1. REGent'7124-5" 
JEW IRISH LINEN LENGTHS. 1 Natural 


4% shade: (a) 6 yds. x 24in., each 2js5 
(b) 6 yds. x 32in., each 27s 2 white: 
(a) 6 ft x 50 in., each 22s. 6d.; (b) 74 ft 


50 in., each 27s. 6d. New Off ‘White Linen 


Lengths, 13 ft. x 27 in., each 15s New 
White Cotton Lengths, 6 yds. x 36 in. each 
30s New White Mercerised Cambric 

6 yds. x 44 in., each 42s. Carr 


Lengths, 
tree Satisfaction or money back.—H 
Conway, Lp Dept. 454). 139/143 Stoke 
Newington High Street, London N.j 
LD DECORATIVE “ MAPS ~~ 
Epwaros, Lrtp., 83 Marylebone High 
Street, W.1 (founded 1855). offer the largest 
selection of genuine original maps of all 
countries, sixteenth so, eighteenth Centuries, 
of historical inter and charming as 
pictures. Suitable for framing 
LD Jewettery, Goto and Siiver re- 
quired. Best prices offered without 
obligation. Registered post or personal call, 
Harrops Lio., London, S.W.1. SLO. 1234. 
EAD RIDER’S REVIEW (Winter No. 
now on sale) for outstanding discussion 
on WHAT ARE VALUes? by Dr.. Wm. Brown, 
Prof. L. J. Russell, L. A. G. Strong, &c 
Other leading contributors Bertrand 
Russell, Aldous Huxley, C. E. M. 1 
Gerald ‘Heard, John Middieton Murry, Prof. 
E. O. James. 2/6 quarterly from all book- 
stafls or 10/6 a year, pust free, from Desk 10, 
Riper AND Co., 47, Princes Gate, S.W.1. 
EAL HARRIS WOOL. sturdy stuff for 
J all outdoors men. Handknitted socks, 
5s. 9d. pr.; Knicker Hose, a? 15s. iid. 
Pr. Slipovers (36 to 42), 19s. lid. each. 
jrand = Sportswear.—MuUNR0-FRIEND, "17, 
Clarkston Road, Glasgow, S.4 
OYAL NAVY Durrte Coats, full length 
all wool, fawn camel, with hood, toggle 
buttons: sizes: small medium and large; 
60s.. post paid ALL-Woot CAMEL, FLEECE 
INNER LININGS, to fit into any raincoat or 
light coat to make it into a warm winter 


coat; sizes: small, medium and large; 20s. 
each. Brand new R.A.F. Sipcot Surts, 
fawn, double texture, waterproof material, 
made to rigid Government specifications, 


zip opening and zip from legs and arms; 
45s.; with Beaver Lamb detachable collar, 
50s these would cost considerably more 
than this price to manufacture. Orricers’ 
AtL-Woot Puttovers, fawn shade, lovely 
quality wool cashmere finish, long sleeves 
and V_ neck; sizes small, medium and 
large; 18s. 6d., st 6d Special purchase 
ex-Ministry of Supply, HuckaBack Towers 
(5,000 only). finest quality, brand new 
although some are very slightly soiled 
through warehousing; extra large size, 36in 
by 20in., two for 108. GAUNTLET GLoves, 
white soft, weather resisting leather, with 
wide stiffened gauntlets made to Ministry 

5 ir 


of Supply specifications; 12s pair; 
white, pure silk, inner gauntlets beauti- 
any soft and warm: 5s. pair, post and 


king paid.—Senc for detailed illustrated 

hi Rosert Garston, Lro. (Dept. SPR 101), 
215, Vauxhall Bridge Road. London, 8.W.1. 
STATE Recisteren Nurse offers hospitality 

\ for those in need of rest or convales- 
_— or for the aged in need of extra care 

exceptionally beautiful house 

Central heating garden age 2282. 
HEATRICAL Costumes.—Red rate for 
schools.—Asax, 44, Wilkinson st. S.W.8. 


‘© THOSE ENTITLED under wills, 
marriage settlements, annu ities and 
ag awareness arranged fro 4 
ORTGAGE FUNDS. AVA 
AB. E rar ate TYPES OF PROPERTIES. 
-—-GLAZIER AND Sons (Estab. 1760). Props.: 
GLAzIER AND Sons, Lto., 48 Mount St., Park 
Lane. London, W.1. MAYfair 3159, 4145 
Vicar and Sagittarius Gallup round the 
lis keeping the election issues clear 
and Phe political parties clean in UP THE 
PO LL! The Sap’ uide to the Election, 
2s. 6d. everywhere (Turnstile Press) 


W ISEFIELD MANOR NURSERIES 
Ascot Berxs.—Specialist contractors 
for the formation of rock and formal gardens 
of the first importance; also for the construc- 
tion of bowling greens and tennis courts. 
Four Gold Medals at Chelsea since 1947 





EDUCATIONAL 


DMINISTRATIVE AND SECRETARIAT 

TRAINING for women graduates and 
other pr nat girls. Expert adviser on 
careers. Individual care ood posts found 
for all qualified students Special courses 
for Political, Hospital, Hotel and Library 
work; Journalism, Advertising, Languages 
and Foreign Shorthands, and in Manage- 
ment. Scholarships available Resident and 
day — accepted Social amenities. 
Apply W. Loverivce, M.A. 
st Godric: $ Secretarial Colleze 
Road, N.W.3. HAM. 5986 

DVICE on the choice 

Schools, Tutors, Secretarial an 
Domestic Colleges is given, free of charge, 
to parents stating pun, details of 
requirements.—J. J ATON, LTD.. 143 
Cannon Street, London Ect Telephone. 
MANsion House 5033. Publishers of Paton’s 
List of Schools and Tutors—a guide to 
parents seeking good Boarding Schools. By 
post. 5s. 9d 

ARBARA 

(Speech and yee. 


FLA 786s 





(Cantab.), 
2 Arkwright 


of BOAR DING 


BRUNSWICK, L.G.S.M. 
Private Tuition 
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—_— a ENTRANCE.— Pupils preqesed SITUATION WANTED STELP & LEIGHTON LTD. 
JAVIES'’S in ampstead an n- 
—— ti a ~ ¢ 
ington._Apply VERNON Davies, 24. Lynd- GENTLEMAN | (29), sks. pubshg. _ pgst. AGENTS FOR ALL SHIPPING & AIRLINES 
Diat~ | hurst Gardens, N.W.3 (Hampstead 4936) or Expd. readg. MSS. advertg., prirea &.. Immediate attention given to 
> Apely ROYAL CHORAL | 50, Ps lace Gardens Terrace, W.8 (Bays- shortd. /typg.—-Box 741B on sey od ae as 
4 . water 2895 r reservations Lan ir. 
3.W.L) _ AL ATTENTION GIVEN TO BUSINESS 
IETY, ROYAL ALBERT HALL | \OMPLETE. SEC RETARIAL TRAINING PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS sPeci 4 AS MERCIAL REQUIREMENTS. 
° Ithy J 22nd February, at 7.30 p.m. older “students “a Dat vies's, 7 Whit vite e Lod ige 9- a Fenchurch Buildings, London, E.C.3 
) ‘sta 4 —"* : Addison Road, W.14. Telephc — : Park None of the vacancies advertised below Telephone : ROYal 3111. 
- 4465. Students may begin now. relates to anyone to whom the Control of 
” | , 
ryt “DREAM OF GERONTIU DA¥i8S. LAING AND DICK, 7 Holland | Engagement Order of 1947 applies. 
rite or Park, 11.—-Individua Tuition for | . * 
168, (Elgar) Examinstio ane Nerval Special Entry, Army | I B.C - invi — 1nenlieance anid Research, 
7124-5 Entrance (new | s heme). . ist M.B. Higher | 3 th Amoricam Service. Candidates should T U | : H 
r and School Certifi ates sndon Matricula- gvUstss 2 — - <4 ote 
“at GLADYS RIPLEY, tion. Univers Entrance and Scholar- | Dave good ‘general education, “should.” be 
Vhite : EDDLE NASH ships Tel Pa rk 7437 | affs " hould have good general know- 
b tt. x H - EXTERNAL BEGRERS of the University | ledge of social and political structure of BY POST 
Linen HAROLD WILLIAMS 4 of London in rts, Economics and | Canada and the United States. Acguaint- 
New GREIR Commerce, and cours = for the Entormed ate | ance with the t_ <2 organisations “ these . a 
each : ARNOLD Examinations in each of these Faculties, tries is desirable; experience of gene 
merle At the Organ : A jo London Matriculation, Oxford Responsions, methods is essenti a. .- 3 = for Examinations 
art STR Cambridge Prev ious and College Ent rance i not only to correlate it alsq to 
_ : LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA Full collegiate li ay and resident pret Rag Starting oy wh 
Stoke | students spectus fr : ECRETARY «her if qualifications an A, = - 
6. |} St. Christopher's lege, 10, ucester ence a exceptional), rising by 
RANCIS SIR MALCOLM SARGENT Ave nue ov ent’s Park, London, N.W.1 | £890 maximum, It is ossible ‘t —— e Ss Uz. "ot e.. founded 1887, prepares 
Hight 2hone 3ULliver 5836 second vacancy may occur later, e Start- 
argest 4 £1 Is. 6d., Stalls 10s. 6d RENCH, NORWEGIAN, ENGLISH — | i€ salary of which would be £470 (may be students for London University 
aC, om ewe an Ed, Gnd Son, Calever F'Shecalisea private tuition by Corre- | higher ‘if qualifications 4S et Matriculation, Special Entrance, 
i as ood 4s. 6d. (unreserved) 3s. 6d., “Pfforon. 64" Finchley. Court, Lon Bx 3 } mum Appli ants should sate in their and higher examinations leading 
a , Pecwmmin, l f yhe x ey are no! “ 
. is. 6d., 2s. Tickets, Box Office, Royal . &e— | sole wted "tox ke hisker ‘graded’ post they toa Degree (open to all without 
ithout Albert Hall (Ken. 8212) and usual Agents. : : Lon tric., Spec would wish to be considered for the lower residence); also for General 
ry LLB, B.D. Deeres BSc. =, n Gert. | Krroinmatnrs” Ornicex, BBC. Broad Certificate of Education, Ordinary 
1234 sL.B., Degrees somas, Sch ert. APpPol MEN PPICER, : - € , 
‘ B.S.C., &€ Low fees, instalments._-Pros- ‘ g House, Londoa, W.1, within 7 days, Levels, (London, Oxford 
r No. ectus, C. D. Parker, M.A.. LL.D. (Dept. | 1 e Assistant. N. American Service, and Advanced — ~s : 4 ethers). 
ussion BR #3). Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894.) | § Fe acknowledgement enclose Cambridge, Northern Univ. and ot ers), 
oe. DOM ESTIC HELP AYFAIR SEC RE TARIAL COLLEGE stamped addressed envelope. Teachers’ Diplomas, Civil Service, Local 
a ‘ A} 57 Duke Street, W.l. and 26 Green | B OROUGH OF CHELTENHAM.._Pus.i Government, Engineering, Law, etc. 
Joad, supplied from Continental Countries. Str ark La tw e ‘pr vides training LIBRARIAN AND CURATOR OF MUSEUM AND : 4 . 
Prof. : fc etarial Post | Arr Gatittry.—Applications are invited for The College isan Educational Trust, 
book- Details from :— Course is April the above appointment at a Salary in - - 
1 ee Ra bh ne not : ou, 58, Princes Gate wie Sree 8 ee not conducted primarily as a profit- 
“f. MPLOYMEN S.W.7 a” witaber atiinia grade wi —— 
for = aa ieeath Genten U2 Se eS making concern, and has a staff 
socks, , . - | . There ts a Central “ai thicht lied T 
lid Tel. : Gerrard 9545. a = ae : } tine tends of highly qualified Tutors, 
each, SITUATIONS VACANT | ages, Bae 
"17, - | . ~ at A ee , 
“ 7” None of the vacancies advertised below | ‘ibvery nave had good aa alae %& PROSPECTUS free from Registrar, 
math. SELEC — relates to anyone to whom the Control of | ’ the duties relating to Museum ERSITY 
088 = Engagement Order of 1947 applies “Gallery The appointn.ent will be 
aree: —~~—SIDMOUTH— ya a ie . : ppine to the ar mo — 4 —— UNIV 
-EECE Y EXTRA ICOME and tax-t ee prizes a lation Act and to e onal Condi- 
at or IN GLORIOUS DEVON JA ‘ranging from £100 te £500 and we k of Service and to the applicant pass- CORRESPONDENCE 
rinter A climate equal to the Riviera, with of nternational imp tance and special medical examination. oe 
— irrency worries, at  Britain’s interest is p b ime represen- age . f ations. details: ot = 
. 6: yt es in conn e€ an resen a D1 1en 
erial, » ~ fg 1 to the tblication ppl accompanied by copies, of not more COLLEGE 
lions, Send tor pry ASSOCIATION Clements Inn, London, W.C.2 three recent testimonials. should be . 
—_  gpanens mete ne B.C. invites applications ter, post of | > See ndersigned not jater than ten | 76 Burlington House, Cambridge 
¢ a —_ Se e Heac of idlanc egiona c. ~ . co" werne ro ‘ a 
aa at Birmingha Main du . F n D. Litr.ewoop, Town Clerk, 
st ) it D » T 
soo | URT of the total musical res KING, EDWARD'S SCHOOL, | Breanc- a 
ofessional, available throu HAM JINING HALL CATERER AND SUPER- 
A. CONNAUGHT co Counties, and in iditi vi } ations eae favi ted ior iy A 
wes . ation of music broad asting from oe. a SR. step } 
mo 4 West Cliff the Midland Region. the control of staff, Halls at King Edward's imo. Basyastes, | / BELIEVE HE LOVES 
sted BOURNEMOUTH Pe ROR RC a ee a 
36in uties broad musica interests , and wide | “fs ae nm . Sinkoma of Institue | 
vik Set in acre of grounds and gardens, | | cunsrience, combined with (igh | musica od Hage’ Maagenent," ke | | AIS MURRAY'S 
witl i you coul ce ee gee oe ———_ a | ‘ i « he provision of | 
i this modern hotel offers all y acting is not part of the duties of the n ities will comprise t! ision of | 
m4 wish for in comfort and cuisine. Moderate Giles. but equpselante af chocal candattion | och 1001 mh als for Pupils of the Boys’ Schocl | MORE THAN HER: 
’ . yu b° valuab Startin» sals £ ( and 1e s i 8 
auti- terms. Brochure on request. Tel: 1944. wane be valuable Mae i a atery £ 1.000, irene & commen Eiichah tp sepmeate Gcnnee 
and Detailed applications to Appointments | Balls on either side. The total number 
rated - Orricer, BBC. Broadcasting House served daily is about 1,100. Teas and 
101). Lon don’ W.1, within seven days. marked | refreshments are also provided for pupils 
M.R.M. Spt." For acknowle dgement | eee pete ins.” The = other i 
> S 1 school activities st is no esi- 
enc — stamped esas ed envelope | dential Salary: £350 per annum, rising 
: increments of £10 to £450 r 


a Hotel Bookkeeper, Recep- 
s Die 








tionist, Manager or Manag subject to 5 per cent. deduction 
iz t Medical Secretary Expert for Superannuation. Candidates may com- 
Postal Courses; brochures (3d.).—Secretary, mence at a hizher salary within the scale 
sthn. Training Coll., Withdean, Brighton, 6. | if their experienc® and qualifications per- 
'WVHE CENTRAL APTER CARE ASSOCIA- mit Applications, together with copies of 
) hic’ . sible ) |} three recent testimonials, should be sent to 
TION, which is responsible for the av A 
supervision and after care of persons condi- | the undersigned not later than March 4th, 
tionally released from Borstals and Prisons, | 1950.-C. C. Hasrigs, Secretary. 
invite applications for three posts of Senior | URREY COUNTY COUNCIL EDUCA- 
rea Officers. The officers appointed will | Ss TION COMMITTEE.—Applications are 



































be required to visit Borstal \ | invited from men for appointment as 
Regional and Central Prisons t aintain | Employment Assistant at the Dorking Youth 
‘ é Employment Bureau Candidate shows 


have good educational qualifications. } 
vledge of idministrative work 





iS. : 
5 liaison with local organisa 
the ciates and to make arrange 
lear vision Sales: y £5 8 



































THE annual ¢ | social work among young people | 
tion annum T i 1 ¢ t experience in 
annuation Se heme Candids ates s mu | n 
over 25 and under 49 on J Ist r 
IES They should be men of sound re rie al . a ns ap plica- 
tors tion with ence of and inte it » receipt of a 
pons d r So ive work ar ae wid | sta py ce ed envelope from 
ic- eage < socia conditions PPlications ) ] sou U 2 " 
at based on the skill response to this announcement are | $e, Saket Beetles Olcer, County ak, | 
7 ‘ the provisions of the | QURREY COUNTY COUNCIL EDUCA- 
— and experience of Orde ~~» S’TiON COMMITTEF.-Applications. are 
th ti 7 be abtained by ee | invited from for appointment, as. Assistant ND why not? Men who smoke Murray’s 
A SOCIA ” l ons for ) 1 s ssista m . . 
ree generations Ta Crna, Le Arren Cane Associ ATION Roon m | cer at the follow AA Mellow Mixture wouldn’t give it up 
. — nH f Ht yment ‘eos (a) Sutton 


Dean Ryle Street. London, §.W.1 Com. 
pleted application forms should be returned a 
not later than February 25th, 1950 c 





‘Office: (b) Redhill and | for love or money ! It’s a grand tobacco 
+ ai 354 x £12 | of medium strength — the strength most 
mn ‘and Banstead).Further | men prefer. It’s cool and fragrant, with 









lea ‘ 5 < lics 
Sale lel | be optair eS ee SF eee a flavour all its own. Burns slowly and 
KERFOOT must be | acidressed envelope from, the Chiet Educa evenly, and therefore lasts longer. That 





(3) com- tion Officer, County Hall, Kingstor is . : 
0 2 Thames, sca ry esha is very important these days! 





> ’ | € <1 to 2 
Superannuation scheme, good _ holidays, 
leasant offices. No Saturdays.—Write with 


| " rf articula to: JEN Sec R 
| From your Chemist STEN WT tone: De ee eae LITERARY MURRAY'S 





YNIVERSITY COLLEGE LEICESTER.— 7 
; - MERICA'S LEADING MAGAZINES. 
{i if Applications are invited for LECTUAz- - 
THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. smir or ASSISTANT LECTURESMIP in PLANT Fort a Mechanics. Nat Fh MELLOW MIXTURE 
Vale of Bards! La hire inten ge ye | Mo gg age J the Depart- | {rranged. Send for "free price list.—THomas 
: aie oO} ardsie . neashir ment otany Salary scales: Lecturers —- on SS aah 3 
. £500 to £1,100; Assistant Lecturers £400 | 482 Co. (Dept SP.), Blackpool. 4! 1 34, an ounce 


° to £500, with membership of F.SS8.U. and ] OOKS.—Wanted to purchase, Libraries, 

Kas Family Allowances Seno. oie par- comers — or omen J lots r. — MURRAY, SONS AND CO. LTD., BELFAST, 

_- ticulars may be obtained from the Registrar, books. ighest prices paid.—Wm. Daws NORTHERN IRELAND where good tobaccos 
to whom applications should be forwarded anp Sons, Lts., Dept. X Wigmore 

by February 18th Street London, W.1. | Wel. have been skilfully blended for over 130 years 
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/ TERARY TYPING, 1s. 6d. per 1,000 
Carbons, sd JENNINGS, 98, Morehall 
Ave e, Folkestone 
MSs TYPED. from 2s. per 1.000 w 
- Carbons 3d.; also Plays, etc. Miss” 
Harper, 4, Taviton Street, London, W.C.1 
Winter’ Is A TRADE—it 

learn Let the practical } 


if the London School of nalism 
yu prsona ll and indiv duall b 


















Radio Plays 
200k from ProsPt S 
$cHOOL OF Jou«NALISM. 57, Gordon 





Square 


London, W.C.1 MUSeum 4574 


YRITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for_ free 
booklet.—Tur Recent IN rute (Dept 
London we 











CONCERTS 
Qik THOMAS BEECHAM. Bt.., 
b will conduct the 
B.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL 
WEDNESDAY, FEB. 15th, at 8 
erture, Il Seraglio 


Mozart 


te Concerto in D oveese Mozart 
s Fo. No. 39 (K.543) «+++» Mozart | 
Also sprach Zarathustra .. Strauss | 
Finale (Feuersnot) ‘ Strauss | 
GEOFFREY GILBERT _ Flute). | 


Tickets: 10s., 7s. 6d., 6s 3s. 6d., 
ry (standing), 2s.. at Hall ‘ten 8212), 


usual agents 





Peane’s RoMaN TraGevits *’ will be sven. by 


le } ctor Hugo 


and March 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


eA COLLEGE Basinghall wires. 
W E.C.2.—Four Lectures o1 * SHAKES- 


the Prof. in Rhetoric Nevill Coghill, La | 


M.A Mon. to Thurs., Feb. 13th_to 16t 


Lectures are Pree and begin at 5.30 p.m. 
he IS DOLLAR BUSINESS."’—A lecture } 
rill be given by Honor Croome, B.Sc. | 
tcon.), for St. Marylebone Public Libraries | 
Stern Hall, 33 Seymour Place, Marble | 
teh, on Thursday. February 16th at 8 p.m. | 
Admission free | 
TNIVERSITY OF LONDON A lecture on | 
La pensée philosophique et religieuse 
ll be given (in French) 








ofessor Henri Guillemin at 5.30 p.m 
ys at the University of 





ndon: The Senate House, W.C.1 (entrance 


om Malet Street) Admission free, withec 
ket James Henperson, Academic Regis- 


hree lectures on “ Pindar” i 
ven by Professor D. 8S. Robertson (Cam- 
dge) at 5.30 p.m. on February 2ist, 28th 

at University College 
atomy Theatre). G wer Street, W.C.1 





| 
| 
| 
TNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—A course of 
| 
} 
| 


Adm ion free w tho ticxet James 
HENDERSON, Academic Registrat 
TNIVERSITY OF LONDON A course 
three lectures on Our MSS. of the 
tin Classics will be gi von by Professor | 
A. B. Mynors ic ambrid ge) at 5.30 p . | 
February 17th 1% and 24th at King’s | 
lege, Strand, W 4 Adn ion tree. 
thout ticke pea HEN one on, Academ! 
trar 
TERAS’ vy ‘ Burlas’ en el Quijote.” 
by Dr. A. A. Parker Instituto de 
pafia 102 met on Square 8.W.1, on 


lay, February 17th, at 6.30 p.m 





ACCOMMODATION VACANT 
Brady ON-SEA * LANARK " Jameson 
d, 1 min. sea, shops, station Every 
gas fires eparate table lounge 
ne 1812 
{DINBURGH Comf. boar d resid. (pris 
localits 











lla) Supe 


iso Festival. 5 gns ) 
GELECT Town and Country furnished 
\ Accommodation supplied and required 








Tee Linx Buerrav. 10. Eccleston Street 

wi SLOane { 

TEST SUSS near & olf and th 
Downs. Riding available v 
alescent accommodation 

ise (private sitting-room) 





f garden I 
tral heating.—Box 740B 











SMEDLEY’S || 
HYDRO | 


MATLOCK. 


in picturesque Derbyshire, famous 
ior nearly a Century as a Curative 
resort; also provides unrivalled 
tacilities for the holiday maker. 


Inclusive terms from 21/- per day 


lustrated Tariff on application 








Entered as second-class mail ms 
Portugal St.. Kingsway, W.C.2 
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Salmon & trout fishing 


OONFLEET HOTEL 
f elig 








". 





] 























rlOTE 


Gs Recommended by 
Ashley Court nay 








WHAT'S MIN: JURS 

My , da P 
j . j , , 

/ r for ’, 
I an help you hbroagh om 
Wind belou h / 

lM for # , f j 
plea wr ” losing 
add / nrelop trhley 
68, Sr. Jam § 1, London 


mot ny the C man and 
ive of countr y h ie _Golt 

Billi ar rds Br dge da 

Licensed Tel.: Raver sbourne 1172 


BALLACHULISH HOTEL, Argyll. 





meet the sea A comfortable 
hotel. set in the heart of the 
Highlands, yet easily reached 


ARMS HOTEL Now under the 
Management of Mr Lucien J 
there is comfort, contentment 


Menai Straits, with Snowdonia ir 
ground, is superb Tel. 119 
CROWBOROUGH, Sussex (Nr. 


Scottish velcome in Sussex 





Court Li Central 


From 6} odaiee Tel. 394 





HOTEL A ven-copuees hotel 
tinctior m Beautifully 
facing soutt 





responsibilities Convert ‘ient for 
idsor, Staines Virgini 
and Golf in vicinity 








aioe iWAIR 


good cooking heating 






Golf, Rougt 2 miles 
Sea Trout " wth t nks) 
March Ist t 5 


weekl; 


Wri 
LLWYNGWAIR 
FOLKESTONE PRING ES HOTEL 
that bruces sur 





pleases, cockt uils * t veer and 
rest ness A fi class hotel 

or she holidays. Su t 

Fully licensed Tel 





ws at aA, HOTEL. Connel, 


own sland of Loc? 





y private road br 

ta al for a quiet holi 
scenery Home 

Boa ng Bathing, Sea Fi 

Capt. A. D. S. Barr. Tel 


o= HOT "EL lk s from 
Flowers, s in: é Mequabl 
Cc Sout! 
Now 

} 

















WiTZER I BND. ITALY 
S") te Pa April 






Passion Play rr 
small escorted parties 16 days 
London, 27 gns.- . il details from 
rary The Travel Club Upminster 


—————<—_______ 


EI SU RELY MOTORING TOURS 
4 He t talian Ls 








; i 

Ob erga Norwa Itals 
4 s ’ Switzerl 
rted tour rite for B 
Building, Londor w.c2 


UMMER HoLtpars IN eo 
Ss 


AUSTRIA 











ores E'S ART GALI LEY, Cha 

Road iN ILLUSTRATIO 
Paintings a, ions Grahame: Johnstone and 
Janet Jot 6 - 


go 
en's ped Itahan Walking Tou oa 
iste 
until March 4th Admissi free 








sitter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office 


EXHIBITIONS 


me, 9- laiiv (ine 

















Nr enous Kent. SUNDRIDGE PARK 


eative 


shores of Loch Leven where the mountains 


road Garage Tel Ballachul ish 


BEAUMARIS. Anglesey. BULKELEY 





lass catering. Fully Licensed; Lift; 
Heating Its position, overlooking 


HEADLAND HOTEL 
the y 
Wells). CREST HOTEL. Under the personal 
direction of Mrs Eglinton Adams: : 


equipped first-class Hotel with nearby Golf 
and Riding eae ! Lounge All-weather 







EAST WITTERING, Sussex. OLD BARN 
situated Comfortable 


telephones all 
Tel 








es le os Saver. THE LODGE 
TEL for residence a break 





good food Ezxham Station 
Line coaches pass door 


STUOLAND Bay, Devest. 
“ny 








Nr. FISHGUARD. North Home Hotel, 


It near 


Shel 
Souther: aspect Mild Mimate Home 
















tans, cooking 








tered positi 








Hig! lan i Mansion or 


JERSEY. mee tetande. ST. BR ? ADE" 

















aT] 








ECENT TAPESTRIES 
. Edi nbt rgh Faves ~~ { Gompany. 


operon 








23, 1896. Printed in Great 


its offices, 99 Gower S fugivdon 
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